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ART. 
Next in consequence to the knowledge of those | 
principles upon which the successful completion of | 
a fine art work is founded, ranks an acquaintance | 
with the motives that impulse praise or blame | 
from the non-educated amateur. It is quite in- | 
disputable, that much of education, much of study, 
very much of pains-taking, and some natural | 
cleverness may have been expended upon a pro- | 
duction that a real knower will perceive at once | 
to be a failure of intention, and the generality of | 


unsophisticated observers will not look upon at | 


ON THE POETRY OF 


all; while there are other productions that will | congratulated ourselves on the prospect of perfect | 
excite enthusiastic praise from the mass of un-| abstraction for our work. We had been for some | 


educated, estimate, while their insufficiency in | 
every quality entitled artistic only obtains for | 
them the epithet of meretricious from the taught | 
connoisseur. ‘The true critic, however, cannot | 
leave entirely out of his consideration this myste- 
rious something that has so much influence with 
the many; for that quality in a work of art, how- 
ever humble its class of production, that touches 
a chord possessed so universally, is worth the | 
artist’s notice, as being a requisite that must rather | 


| 








faction for the generality,—of those qualities whose 


presence occasionally accompanies the steps of 


art with an equalness of intense enjoyment through 


all degrees of progress, from the earliest ages of 


unpolished and comparative attempt to the most 
triumphant periods of refined and positive success- 
fulness,—-would be the discovery of what might be 
truly denominated the laws that regulate the 
poetry of art. 

We have, however, but little hope of ever dis- 
covering such principles so completely, that the 


| poetical qualities of a picture shall be matters of 


construction; and, indeed, we know few more 
hopeless directions, for an artist to squander time, 
than that in relationship with such a research. 
There are, nevertheless, few topics connected with 
the arts that has been more familiarly discussed, 
by those who knew nothing of the matter, than 
this same poetical inspiration; but the vagueness 


|of notion they have attached to the object of 


inquiry, added to the vagueness of language in 
which the attempt to represent such notion is 
usually clothed, has made so little of advance 
towards establishing a generally received idea 
upon the subject, that it still promises to remain 
for ever and a day an open question. 

We indulged the delusion of having caught a 
glimpse of the matter in May last, and we will 
tell our readers how we were betrayed into the 
blunder. Determining to visit the Trafalgar 


Square Exhibition very early in the morning, in | 


order to examine the picture more at our ease and 
with less of interruption, we were at the doors 
even as they were opened to the public, and had 


time alone in the room, when we were espied 
from afar, and accosted by a friend with, “ Come, 
this is fortunate, you shall go round with me 
and we'll compare notes.” Our friend was an 
amateur that knew little of principles; but who 
had seen many pictures, and was no ways 
backward in asserting his opinions. We there- 
fore capitulated for our time, by proposing, 
as one of our terms, that he should first 
give his judgnients and his reasons for them, which 


be included with, and ornamented by the added | we should either acknowledge at once, or dispute 


attainments of the accomplished student, than be 
crushed or obliterated by association with the 
refinements resulting from laborious application 
and adopted rule, But what is this quality that 
confers upon the least cared for mtlody of an 
opera an immortality of reputation? What is the 
intrinsie accidental charm that thus attaches 
itself to a work of art, and makes that a celebrity 
for which toleration was even a doubt in the 
writer’s mind; while those other portions of the 
work, in which their author had invested effort 
and was prepared to glory, are scoffed at a3 com- 
mon-place, or condemned as unpleasant? The 
discovery of the principles that provide satis- 


and discuss. We travelled over a good many 
subjects, with such a variety of result, that we 
were confounded with the nvmber of conflicting 
motives, that seemed to lead to the same end. We 
were soon satisfied that natural guide there was 
none acknowledged; but we were very long in ob- 
taining evidence as to what was the ruling conven- 
tionality, that the instance of amateurship before 
us had adopted as his scale of excellence, until 
he expressed exceeding admiration for! a very 
mediocre picture,as possessing what he called great 
freedom of touch in the drapery. We explained 
to him that what he called freedom was, in fact, 
nothing but carelessness, and that the drapery was 
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not even tolerable; nor was it possible that it could 
be good, as it was but a mere invention, depend- 
ing more on the elbow than the brain, for which 
no model had been provided. After reference to 
several pictures, in which real drapery had been 
arranged and copied, and thus gradually intro- 
ducing his mind to a conviction of the necessity 
of attention to every detail, in the struggle for 
excellence in an imitative work, he seemed to 
have awakened from a dream, and exclaimed, 
“ Good heavens! you have destroyed all the poetry 
of painting.” This exclamation paid for our 
morning’s labour; it opened to us a new vista of 
amateur opinion, and we felt that, if we had not 
obtained a principle from nature, we had at least 
surprised a conventionality belonging to those 
who invent theories in art, without first seeking 
for data, and then argue upon them as true. It 
was clear that our friend had, till then, supposed 
that the poetical artist purchased a canvas, and, 
providing himself with colours, looked to inspira- 
tion for his model, and painted away like bricks! 
On being convinced that a picture was a more 
complex affair, and that it insisted upon some 
quality very like construction, and that its imita- 
tiveness was not a matter of pretence only, it 
became divested of what he believed to be its 
highest characteristic —“it had lost its poetry.” 

A moment’s consideration would have reminded 
our friend, however, that if pains-taking and imi- 
tation of model is contradictory to true poetry, then 
neither is poetry itself poetic. Let us examine a 
| page of Byron’s manuscript, black with repeated 
corrections and alterations, and we cannot choose 
but suspect that the fervour of the originating 
inspiration must have quitted their author during 
the process of polishing the crude thought that 
the said inspiration had provided in the first 
instance. But, in the finished poem, mankind 
have been used to consider its effect upon the 
reader, rather than the mode of production of its 
inventor while labouring in its delivery, as esta- 
blishing its claim to the rank of poetry. We do not 
believe that the highest class of poetry, any more 
than that of painting, is the work which ‘has 
received the least attention from its producer. 

This poetry of the art, understood in the sense 
to which we have referred, has done, and is doing, 
a great mischief to painting. There are not a few 
among the artist body itself, who use the term 
familiarly, as a cloak for their own inaptitude for 
study. There are very many among them, who 
profess to look upon the works of Raphael with a 
reverence almost amounting to adoration, but who 
have no hesitation in undertaking a large picture 
without any previous preparation, and without 
any well-digested plan; but, grasping their 
brushes, after a few almost random lines of char- 
coal upon the canvas, commence painting like 
maniacs, and (what they term) finish immense 
subjects without reference to models, either of 
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ever. This is almost the only unsound theory we find in 
Certes these gentlemen may have the venera-| Haydon, and to it may be attributed the reiterated 
tion for the old masters they profess; but it is as disappointment, in his later works, of all those ex- 
certain that their veneration for some quality they | pectations his early admirers had calculated upon 
suppose themselves to possess must be of far more from the many proofs of excellence, a practice 
considerable dimensions; for, judging by their acts, directly opposite to that vicious theory had enabled 
they believe themselves equal to accomplish what- him to furnish. 
ever the older masters did accomplish without the} We refer our readers toa review in this number 
sacrifice of the same amount of attention and of Tur Fixe Arts’ Jovrna, of Mrs. Merrifield’s 
painstaking the very best of those masters con- | work on fresco, for abundant examples of the prac- 
sidered an absolute necessity. tice of the great painters in this particular; and 
What right has any living artist to suppose that} we recommend them to the work itself for evidence 
he can advantageously compete with the great! that proves to demonstration that, as the practice 
gone-by, unless he takes an equality of pains with | was discontinued art declined; we will ourselves 
those they used, to be successful? Raphael never | go further, and assert, that it is only by returning 
painted a picture until he had highly finished a| to the same amount of pains-taking that art will 
cartoon in chiaro oscuro of the subject. Many of | ever return to the same rank in excellence. The 
these cartoons are still in existence. Colnaghi| quality of correct design—the highest of all ac- 
has lately published a fuc-simile of one of these| quireable qualities—will never present itsclf in 
subjects—“ A Virgin and Child.” If Raphael) its entire fullness unless it has been completely 
considered it necessary to do this, where is the| considered independent of the blandishments of 
modern artist who is justified in supposing that he | colour. What wonderful pictures would have been 
could be highly successful without doing as much? | given to the world by Mr. Etty could he have 
Or will he humbly own that he is not ambitious | been prevailed upon to go through (to him) the 
to be excellent, and does but attempt for the pro-| drudgery of a cartoon previously to painting hf 
duction of failure, and the repetition of mediocrity ? | glorious effects! What crowding in impossibility 
We have insisted upon this subject before, and we | of space might Maclise have avoided had he pre- 
insist upon it again, for the principle cannot be | viously considered reality in the ground-plans of 
dinned too often into the ears of artists, that before | his pictures! What a chef-d’euvre in art would 
the painting of the picture is commenced, every | have been Mr. Poole’s “Sion Nunnery,” had it 
other department but the painting ought to have | been sufficiently cared for in design. But why do 
received as perfect a consideration as it was in the | we seek multiplied instances of failure from the 
artist’s power to bestow upon it. The composition | neglect of this process of the ancient masters, when 
and the drawing having been sufficiently meditated | we can refer to the triumph of its observance in 
and irrevocably decided upon, there is but one in- | Mr. Mulready’s “ Choosing the Wedding Gown,” 
tention remaining to occupy the artist’s thought, | which may challenge competition successfully with 
and execution will be proportionately excellent. | the best productions of all periods and all nations? 
A mere outline is not sufficient for this purpose,} In this method of study one picture would be A 
for a mere outline, under such circumstances, will | course of education, the composition designed in 
always be hastily performed, as leaving corrections | small with that rapid happiness of effect that may 
for the finish; and, indeed, it is only on putting | so easily be given to miniature-sized subjects; en- 
in detail, and when finishing the shadows, that in- | larged by square, with studious attention to pre- 
correct design becomes prominently apparent. | serve the right and correct the wrong; carefully 
This, if left till the painting process, is too late to | finished in black and white, with undisturbed at- 
remedy, and the artist discovers, at the eleventh | tention to breadth and form of light and composi- 
hour, that he has sacrificed the time spent in the| tion, and a stern determination for correctness in 
entire work, for having refused to bestow attention | drawing and linear perspective. When all this 
upon necessary preparation. has satisfied the artist (but not till then—for why 
Why cannot modern art compete successfully | paint a picture that is condemned before it is com- 
with that of the ancients? is proposed as a mystery | menced?) transfer the whole to the canvass, the 
to be solved metaphysically, and the poetry people | mind entirely free from any care, but that of mere 


consider that it is owing to deficiency of inspiration, | execution, and a work will be the consequence of 


We, on the contrary, believe that almost the entire | which the artist himself had little expectation at 
error arises from too much dependence upon that | its commencement. 
nondescript endowment, which, instead of being| Antiquity-worship has had its day; and with 
confined to its department—invention, is made to| probably a single exception (Shakspeare) we may 
usurp the throne of patient endeavour. Let inspi-| rate human ability at an average at all periods, 
ration suggest the subject, but leave to industry | the facilities of one time and the obstructions of 
the details. another being always, upon inquiry, to be traced 
We have before alluded to a drawing by |to external circumstances that assist or hinder its 
Raphael—the original design for the kneeling |developments. That modern art has not in all its 
female figure in Mare Antonio’s print of the | branches surpassed the early painters is not, then, 
“ Massacre of the Innocents;” that figure was first |a mystery nor a matter of surprise, when we be- 
designed in the skeleton, then in the nude, and | come aware of such a disparity in the means made 
then draped, all upon the same paper, and ex-|use of; the wonder is that the painters of our 
quisitely correct. This had afterwards to be re-| period have done so much. Had the producers of 
drawn in the composition, and then enlarged in | large pictures equalled the best works of Raphael, 
the cartoon previous to being painted in the pic- | Correggio, and Carracci, they would not merely 
ture. The inspiration in this instance was that | have equalled the genius of those great masters, 
which suggested that too much study was an im-| but they would have surpassed them considerably; 
possibility. In spite of this, Haydon used to in-| for they would have done that without any atten- 
culeate by precept, and countenance by example, | tion to means that had been only accomplished by 
the habit of designing with the brush, and of| the assistance of every resource that experience 






human figure, drapery, or other accessory whatso-| painting the subject at once upon the canvass. 
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in art had invented. The modern is the poetic 


artist, who relics upon inspiration alone, and the 
ancient was the plodding pains-taker; if we should 


judge of them both merely by the mechanism of 


the processes which they individually condescended 
to follow. We, however, believe the average of 
ability to be the same, but that the system was 
entirely in favour of the ancient master; and we 
have no doubt that should the modern adopt 
the mode of production of the other, the com- 
parative state of science of the two periods affords 
to him advantages that promise a richer crop of 
fine art than the world has ever yet seen under 
any circumstances. 


H. C. M. 





ENGLISH SINGERS.—No. 7. 

Tr we look around us and notice the singers of the 
day going through a part, we are astonished to find 
so few whoshow any knowledge whatever of acting. 
The idea does not seem to be entertained of suit- 
ing the action to the word—of expressing by the 
attitude as well as by the voice: the motion of a 
limb, if appropriate, may be made the means of 
giving much force to the utterance of a sentiment, 
and the converse is also true if not appropriate; 
it not only mars, but, possibly, throws an air of 
ridicule over the whole passage. 

Singers are apt to neglect this essential part of 
their art; satisfied with what no doubt is the prin- 
cipal thing, they overlook the utility of accesso- 
ries, nay, the necessity of studying and bringing 
to bear all the minor points, so as to assist in de- 
veloping the beauties of the vocal art. The usual 
attitude on the English operatic stage is with bent 
knees and body, giving a sort of clownish appear- 
ance. ‘The usual motions are a sawing of the air 
with the arms, enormous strides, and vehement 
clasping and elevation of the hands over the head, 
thereby preventing the sound from spreading; 
and, in sentimental passages, an uplifted face, with 
eyes almost turned round in the sockets, similar 
to what we conceive the common phrase of “ look- 
ing like a duck in a thunder storm” implies. In 
short, the whole system of operatic acting is like 
a mechanical operation; you may almost predict 
beforehand what the singer is going to do; and, 
in general, what is done is about as clumsy a piece 
of performance as one could wish to see. 

In operatic acting, in suiting the action to the 
sense of the passage, one great error which is the 
principal cause of the extravagances we have 
alluded to is, that of anticipation, A singer knows 
that a certain sentiment is about to be uttered: he 
gets himself ready for the occasion; out goes 
his hand or his leg, he elevates his chin, 
looks unutterable things; but when the point 
daction is arrived at, he has anticipated all he 
ought then and there to do; and, consequently, he 
has now no other resource but of resorting to 
increased ‘gesticulation: —unnatural and distorted 
positions result; and the making the most 
hideous grimaces becomes almost necessary to 
carry out the subject to the climax, which, when 
reached, is, of course, a total failure. To remedy 
this terrible defect, nothing more is wanting than 
a little delay, a little suspension or retardation 
of the action before the final consummation, which 
will obviate all the mass of unmeaning motions 
that are now so abundantly prevalent. A very 
familiar illustration will elucidate our meaning. 
The story is told indifferently of an English, 
Scotch, or Irish serjeant who was drilling some 
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Ho gave the 


No sooner 


recruits in the a: exercise. 
word of command “ draw swords.” 
was the word “draw” uttered, when forth flashed 


the ready weapons of the anxious aspirants of | 


the killing art, consequently, when “ swords” 
came, there was nothing to be done, the motion 


had been anticipated; the climax was therefore | 
The serjeant after duly ang uthematizing | 


nullified. 
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louie the spirit itself. In hearing Grisi, we forget 
many little aberrations from the regions of grace 
in motion, but what can be said of a bungling imi- 
tator, who thrust these very aberrations into our 


| very faces, as it were as worthy of admiration. 


“ Merito quin illis Jupiter ambas 
Tratus buccas inflet.””—— 


Besides, the same action that suits one may not 


their hasty zeal, proceeded to explain the myste- | stit another; that which is appropriate for a tall 


rious import of the words as follows:—* Vhen I| 
says draw, ye musn’t draw; but vhen I says 
sweurds, then you be to vhipem out.” After 
this satisfactory meaning had been duly drilled 
into the heads of the recruits, nothing could have 
been more efficiently performed; at the word 
draw, the hand was merely applied to the hilt, 
there occurred the motion suspended, indeed, 
but ready to fulfil the intention of the command, 
when the last word, the culminating point of the 
order, had given the signal for unsheathing the 
cold steel blade, 

In singing, unnecessary motion should be most 
studiously avoided, except on very rare occasions, 
for all motion tends to increase the action of the 
lungs, and thus the full command over ‘the 
voice must in some degree be lost. We would 
recommend our singers to go to the studio of the 
painter or the atelier of the sculptor, to find the 
value of an attitude for duly expressing the 
sentiment intended. The object of the artist is 
to represent that action best adapted for the sub- 
ject he has selected in a picture; for the story is 
required to be told in one sole attitude of the dif- 
ferent objects. How necessary then becomes the 
study of these! An arm too much raised, a foot too 
much projected, may destroy the whole force of 
the picture. What immeasurable importance then 
attaches to an attitude! The great success of the 
painter and sculptor depends on it; he knows the 
value, and studies it accordingly. There are, there- 
fore, rules in these matters, and singers ought to 
study them, since so much depends in suiting the 
action to what they are singing. 


It may be said that by thus recommending the 
study of attitudes, we necessarily make the acting 
amere mannerism. Thisdoes not followat all; there 
can be no question that some one attitude is more 
suitable than another whilst depicting any passion 
or sentiment in the course of development; and it is 
in the use of the appropriate position that the singer 
shows his judgment in the selection. If, then, some 
one attitude is more suitable than another, it is 
surely better to adhere to that always than con- 
stantly to shift and change according to an absurd 
idea of what is called “the inspiration of the 
moment.” It has been, we believe, an invariable 
rule of the Kemble family, and of all the first-rate 
actors to study well their characters with certain 
attitudes and motions, and ever to adhere to the 
same when acting that character, and yet they 
appear as fresh and nnpremeditated after a long 
course, as when first seen, and why? Because these 
have been retained after due examination of their 
appropriateness. The action suits the word, no 
other action will suit as well, and consequently the 
appropriateness of the one to the other would be 
interfered with by continual change. 

While on this subject, we would notice a very 
great cause of bad positions, and that is, the imi- 
tation of artists of reputation. Some of our 
singers ape even at the defects that characterise 
those. Thus, Grisi’s manner of walking, which 
cannot be considered graceful, has found a host of 
imitators, as if the catching at @ peculiarity would 


person would be ridiculous in a short one, and 
that which suits the bulky proportions of the 
matron would but ill-accord with the 
sylph-like form of the budding beauty. ‘There 
can, therefore, be nothing more absurd than this 
setting up a pattern of imitation, and wherever 
we find it resorted to, we set down at once the 
individual in question, as one who will never achieve 
for himself a niche in the temple of fame. 

In a singer, the great consideration, as regards 
acting, is repose. The music is the vehicle by 
which the sentiment is conveyed, the action should 
be appropriate, and care should be taken to 
avoid falling into the error of anticipation. It 
is owing to this that Mr. Stretton is led into the 
burlesque ; it is owing to this, Mr. Harrison’s 
actions are so unmeaning; indeed, we might, 
go through the whole of the singers at present on 
the London boards, and not find one without one 
or all the defects we have pointed out. The 
subject has not been studied as it ought to be. 
The whole system wants remodelling, if, indeed, it 
would not be better to sweep away at once all the 
present notions of operatic acting, and try for 
something more approaching the standard of 
beauty and nature. 

Of all our singers, the one who acts the best 
altogether is Miss Romer. Thislady, we believe, first 
made herappearance at the Surrey Theatre, without 
attracting any attention whatever. She subse- 
quently placed herself under Mr. Elliott, one of the 
professors of the Royal Academy of Music, who, 
when a boy, gave promise of doing something, 
which was not realised when the voice changed. 
She retired from the stage for three or four years, 
and a rumour went abroad that she had gone 
to the continent for the purpose of studying. 
This was not, however, the case. At length 
she re-appeared, and, making a favourable im- 
pression, from that time to the present she 
has been constantly before the public; and 
is now the only singer that upholds the English 
opera at Drury Lane. Her voice is a mezzo 
soprano, of sufficient power, even now, although 
it has been very much weakened by the con- 
stant effort she makes, in fact, we may say is 
obliged to make, to produce her notes, so much so, 
that it is at times almost painful to hear her.— 
Her execution is necessarily defective; she shows 
no refinement of style; never attempts anything 
like light and shade, nor makes any display of 
feeling, except when wishing to make a pathetic 
appeal to the audience; she then makes use of the 
intolerable tremolo. Happily she has infected no 
one else with this failing; we know no other singer 
who now resorts to it, so, it may be said, she has 
it all to herself. We have said before that she is 
a good actress; by this we do not mean that her 
acting in the opera would be good, or even admis- 
sible in the drama, but that she is the only one 
who gives any idea of knowing anything at all 
about the matter. Yet she often unnecessarily ex- 
aggerates, and has, what seems to us, a very un- 
accountable fancy for tumbling about; in The 
Favourite, there was @ volunteer flop down, which 
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would have been much better omitted, aa at other 
times we have noticed the same thing. In the 
dialogue, there is too much attempt to 
effect to every word, and a very great deal 
too much mouthing to be pleasant. In short, 
this lady, whose natural qualifications are undis- 
puted, may thank her pastors and masters, her 
advisers and councillors, that she is not a greater 
artist than she now is. Not having command over 
her voice, she has always had the difficulty to con- 
tend against of not being able to execute as she 
felt she ought to do, and has thus resorted to un- 
artistic efforts to produce the effect wished for. 
We give her every credit for what she does; for it 
is unquestionably true that she is the only singer 
we have who can be depended on to prevent an 
opera breaking down on a first night; she has thus 
been often tasked beyond -her powers; and the 
consequence was, that on the occasion of the pro- 
duction of this new opera, from over exertion, she 
was unable to appear at the call. Such is the state 
of the English singing department, when the whole 
business of a theatre depends on the energies of 
one individual !} C. J, 
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HAS THE ART OF ACTING 

DEGENERATED? 
For our own parts, we do not believe that any qua- 
lity belonging to the intellect degenerates ; we 
assert that the raw material of mentality is, was, 
and will be in all time just the same. We deny 
that man was ever a fish in any one of the million 
formations to which world-theorists, who confound 
genealogy with geology, would carry back his 
pedigree. Neither do we believe that he was ever 
ademi-god His capacity long ago was equal to 
what his capacity is at present, and the same 
opportunities for development, and the same en- 
couragements for endeavour, would at every period 
have produced the same average of result. Acci- 
dental concurring circumstances occasion singu- 
larity of effort at various epochs; sometimes a 
peculiar talent is fortunate in opportunity, and at 
others it is crushed by obstacle; there are entire 
generations so engrossed in a department of pur- 
suit that a maximum exertion is monopolised in 
that direction, when the consequences appear to 
evidence peculiar capacity in the then contempo- 
raneous population, although they, do but prove 
that a certain class of application was at that 
time the fashion, and that its accomplishments 
were in request. 

While, therefore, we cannot refuse to acknowledge 
that almost every variety of capability of the human 
race has been carried in turn to as near a neighbour- 
hood of perfection as seems to be within the organ- 
isation of man to accomplish, we deny the existence 
of any supereminent fitness for the work in the then 
material; being confident that, without requiring 
more than superficial examination, contemporary 
circumstances have had more to do with the genius 
of the men, than the genius of the men have had 
to do with the circumstances; and that, if we may 
be allowed to call accident the remote compound 
consequences of various revolutions, disconnected 
in their commencement, but combining in their re- 
sult, that accident itself is, was, and will be, ruling 
thought, directing effort, and superintending pro- 
gress. By the term revolution we would not 
confine our meaning to those political explosions 
that unsettle nations, confuse boundaries, and ex- 
tinguish long-existing privileges in a year, @ 
month, or an hour: we mean those revolutions in 
conceit, that take their rise like @ spring umong 
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the Alps, no one exactly knows where, increasing | But a country manager that acts, has many ex- 
in volume as they advance, no one exactly knows | cuses: whatever he thinks of the matter he is a 
how, and assuming, at length, a consequence by | very little more than an average man, and if we 
the accession of other opinions as difficult to trace | allow the weakness of human nature, and unmitti- 


to their inventors as they are themselves, until a 


gated selfishness to be excuses, there is no lack 


. ° ° — { ° ° . . 
mighty flood of thought is directed to irrigate a) of such extenuating evidence in his favour. We 


new field of production, leaving other formerly 
cared-for tracks divested of their accustomed nutri- 
ment to a long fallow of sterility. 

Thus, therefore, although a certain department 
of mentality has ceased to contribute the same de- 


believe, indeed, the greatest misfortune to a 
|manager of a country theatre, looking at the 
matter as a pecuniary speculation, is that of being 
himself an actor; and that the greatest imprudence 


{he can commit is that of retaining a line of 


gree of excellence it at one time furnished, we | character when embarked in the management of a 
may not assume that men are now less equal to| theatre at the risk of his own capital. A manager 
such description of attempt. We must rather|of a theatre may be very much more advantage- 


seck in the department itself for evidence to show | 





ously employed than in acting upon his own stage. 


that the temptation furnished for exertion is either | The superintendance required by a dramatic com- 
positively less, has not comparatively kept pace|pany, if properly attended to, will afford little 
with other demands to which the same species of! space for learning every day new parts, studying 
talent was applicable, or that those in whose hands | novel effects, and rehearsing new pieces. He is 
rests the controlment of supply have directed their | besides, unless a first-rate artist, which is never 
attention towards limiting rather than towards in-| the case with a manager in the country, a barrier, 
creasing its quantity and improving its excellence. | in his own person, to the engagement of anything 
In reference to the art of acting, we believe the | that is good. There is nothing more uncomfortable 
latter to be the real cause for the deterioration of|on the stage than to be over-acted, and your 
the drama in London, and, of consequence, in| manager actor will not put up with it; he there- 
England generally. The whole endeavour of| fore makes it a point to engage none better than 
managements in the metropolis has been, for a| himself; and,as he is not much, his audience become 
long period, to carry on their business with the] disgusted, the dramatic taste of the town is ex- 
minimum of talent, and to make sow’s ears pass| tinguished, and his speculation is a failure. He 
upon the public for silk purses. Their highest en-| has, however, had the satisfaction to see his own 
deavour has been, not to elevate the quality of|name posted in large letters, has worried every 
their material, but to lower the standard of public| character that he had set his mind upon, has 
judgment; rather to persuade their audience that| told everybody that dramatic talent was not in 
their mediocrity was genius, than to seek for| the market, and has attributed to the consequence 
genius where it was to be obtained, or to develope | of his inefficiency the cause of his failure. We 
to its extreme of capability that already in their} know an instance of an elderly manager, past 
possession. sixty, with a corporation that would honour a 
Managers have such a longing for irresponsible | city feast, who will play all the juvenile tragedy 
absolutism behind the scenes that they look upon | and light comedy of his company. He has done 
excellence as an incumbrance, as something|this during the engagement of an actor exceed- 
impossible to superintend; and an obstacle to|ingly fitted, both physically and intellectually, 
arrangement; and their attention is directed to|for those characters; his theatre is a desert, and 
the task of cramping its growth just within those | himself a laughing-stock; yet will he persevere to 
bounds that shall ensure continuous dependance|the death in Romeo, Claude Melnotte, &c., &c., 
on their smiles or frowns. Pieces are got up what| unless he is pelted some day from the stage, which 
is called equally, and real talent is compressed to|is not likely, for his audience is never in sufficient 
the average. Stray excellence is banished, that force t» give their opinion with such emphasis. 
audiences may not acquire bad habits by com-| This man carried on messages at Covent Garden 
parison, and become contaminated by a longing| Theatre. What school for an actor can be fur- 
for something better than that class of artists that | nished under the superintendance of such imbeci- 
may be replaced at a week’s notice if at all imper-| lity? The attempt at popularity, or the endeavour 
tinent. This vicious system is not confined to the | to be distinguished would be, and is, in that man’s 
metropolitan theatres; it is like every other cor-| theatre, a circumstance for alarm; and not a re- 
ruption of the modern Babylon, carefully parodied | commendation for promotion. 
in the provinces; and, of course, it “ goes hard” | This war between manager and actor is uni- 
with the representatives of country despotism if| versal. The difficulty attempted is to keep talent 
they “do not better the instruction.” Indeed, |latent;—is toprevent an audience from taking a 
among them, the system of crushing talent is|fancy for a performer, by exhibiting him six 
much better understood and more openly practised; | times in a character for which he is unfitted, to 
it being the principal difficulty to which an|one in which he is calculated to excel. Thus, if 
autocrat of the theatre of a country town|some change come over the spirit of the scene, 
addresses himself. His task is not to persuade | and London managers were compelled to recruit, 
his public that his actors are good, but that he is| they would find some difficulty in separating the 
himself an excellent manager; that, individually, | wheat from the chaff. They would require much 
they are useless; but that he himself possesses, | familiarity with the private history of a company, 
in his own person, a mysterious talent of com-|to be competent to decide whether the position of 
bination, that can from mean individual material | first lady had been obtained by intellectual fitness, 
produce a singularly happy effect as a whole. If} or was merely the reward of condescending good 
this genius happens to be himself an actor, the | nature. These things, we know, are not peculiar 
matter is very simple:—the restof the company are | to the provinces; in town, much may be obtained 
the mere fleshy portion of the being of which he|by the permission of small freedoms; and there 
is himself the intellectual soul, the sole vivifying | are several instances of prominence in position 
spark that gives value and consequence to that | that owe their foundation to such condescensions, 
which in his absence was lumbering uselessness.| Indeed, we do not know a more stringent obli- 


gation upon an audience, to be exacting in their 
demands of female talent in acting than, that their 
favour shall so escape being made a means of 
rewarding immorality, and their applause a re- 
compense for incorrectness. We would exact 
nothing from an artist but talent; we care not to 
search for private anecdote in order to cloud 
public reputation; but we would that reputation 
for one thing should not be bestowed as a reward 
for something else; and that talent, exceeding 
talent as an actor, should be the sole qualification 
for success with the public. 

There is a prejudice on the stage that has done 
much mischief, and is of itself an evidence that the 
theatres are not under efficient direction: it is this, 
that an actor cannot be competent to the London 
boards, until after a long apprenticeship in the 
provinces, There are, we know, many specious 
reasons to be produced on both sides of this ques- 
tion; but we believe, ourselves, that very much of 
the very best dramatic feeling is entirely extin- 
guished, in the long probation it has to undergo 
before the uneducated audiences of a country 
town, under the stupid superintendance of a 
country manager, and expesed to the jealousies, 
intrigues, and petty squabbles of a troop, scram- 
bling for mere existence. To suppose that an 
actor may be so prepared to conie out in London, 
in full vigour of acquired execution requires a 
very vivid imagination. Indeed, we remember no 
instance, but that of Edmund Kean, and he was an 
unaccountable anomaly, that could not be referred 
to as a sample. Garrick acted but for a few 
nights, as a sort of experiment, at Ipswich, before 
he astonished all London, in Goodman’s Fields. 
But Garrick was a genius! We have our doubts 
whether Garrick’s genius would have survived 
seven years of disappointment, among the average 
of country theatres; and we believe that it will take 
two or three seasons in town to get rid of the bad 
habits that are acquired in the country, even 
supposing that the actor is willing to part with 
them, which is not generally the case; for evil 
communication corrupts the judgment even 
more than the execution of those long-accus- 
tomed to the endeavour for pleasing an in- 
competent tribunal. There is not one manager 
in the country who will not be prodigal of ad- 
vice to the neophite in his company, not because 
he can act, but because he is manager; and 
while compliance to his opinions is an injury to 
future excellence, neglect of them is an injury to 
present comfort. We might show the uselessness 
of provincial teaching in reference to Mr. A. 
Wigan; we have seen that actor grow up before 
us, and some two or three years in London has 
done more for him than twenty-would have done 
in the country. The prospect of the drama would, 
we assert, be much improved by allowing attempts 
more frequently. We do not council that every 
crazy apprentice that had faith in his own ability 
should be permitted to trouble the town with his 
tediousness; but that physical advantages, of which 
the presence of which every one may judge, accom- 
panied by a certain amount of promise, exhibited 
before efficient persons, should be considered a 
qualification for a trial; when, sufficient prepara- 
tion by rehearsal, being permitted, we should 
have a chance of seeing acting fresh with youthful 
enthusiasm, and free from the hacknied conven- 
tionalities that are gradually allowed to substitute 
originality of conception and natural truth. We 
do not assert that a vast amount of talent would 
be at once the consequence, for first-rate actors 
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are not so frequent a natural production; but there 


would be an open market, and men of education 
might be tempted to enter a profession from which 
they are now repelled by heaped-up obstacles. 

In the class of female actors, we have no doubt 
that it would afford occasion for much excellence 
to produce itself that now would not for a moment 
encourage the desire in its possession of becoming 
an actress; for we believe females in the provinces 
are exposed to more difficulty than the opposite 
sex. Ifthe manager is married, and his wife acts, 
there is an open monopoly, and if he is not 
married, there is very probably a concealed in- 
fluence more difficult to wrestle with. In either 
case the art suffers, dramatic taste is enfeebled, 
the theatre is shut up, and the manager ruined; 
entirely because he commenced a pecuniary specu- 
lation under motives among which the desire of 
making money was a matter of secondary con- 
sideration. 

The profession of an actor differs from almost 
every other. Its members never remonstrate 
against being too much employed, for all actors 
would act everything if you would let them; and, 
as a consequence, the manager, having the power 
to choose, takes the lion’s share of the business, 
even though he empties the house. He does not 
look for first-rates, because he means to play them 
himself; and he is not particular about a good 
second, who might be better than a bad first. He 
is something of a shambling figure himself, there- 
fore, a well made man is not for his company ; and 
he selects none but Guy’s, that he may pass among 
them for an Apollo. How can the drama be 
recruited from such a materielle. The managers 
are all Hamlets, and we have no Hamlet. The 
managers are all Romeos, and we have no Romeo. 
But no manager is alow comedian, and we abound 
in low comedians. London never could boast of 
more than at present, and we could name a dozen 
now in the provinces that will fill any vacancy that 
happens to occur. The art of acting, therefore, 
has not degenerated, but artifice has been used to 
stifle it. Take away the impediments, and acting 
will resume its rank, and the theatre again come 
into favour. 

THe TRUNKMAKER. 





A CLEARING OFF OF SEVERAL SCORES. 


Ir is not to be expected that we are to reply in 
detail and controversially to every objection to 
our opinions to which, in the fulfilment of what we 
consider an excellent rule, we may give a place in 
our “Correspondence” corner. Nor, as a second 
point, is it to be hoped that we can fully overtake 
in the limits of a weekly “leader,” written amid 
“the hurry of life,” every little subject of interest 
that foats by,—and this particularly in the world 
architectural—so_ spiritless a world commonly, 
and in the general eye so little inviting. But it 
happens that there are one or two points at pre- 
sent wherein it may be but courteous that we 
acknowledge objection made; and one or two 
more on which it may be that our opinion is rea- 
sonably expected to be given: these we shall look 
upon, then, for this week, as so many little scores 
which it is but justice to clear off at once. 

In our numbers 13 and 14 we entered into con- 
troversy with the Army and Navy Club concern- 
ing their competition of architectural designs. We 
flatter ourselves that we proved the present system 
of architectyral competition to be (as we worded 
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it) “one of the very worst, most unjust and un- 
gentlemanly schemes which the world is able to 
show.” We expressed a confidence in good human 
nature that it was not to blame so much as acci- 
dent of system; and in the simplicity of our heart 
we proposed that the chivalrous gentlemen of “the 
services” should take honour and English fair- 
play into their account and change their course,— 
at the same time explaining a plan of competition 
for obviating the evil of the present system with- 
out any sacrifice of the good, and for enabling him 
who must have a choice of designs to have it with- 
out a swindle and give an honest penny for a 
penny’s worth. After The Army and Navy Club- 
house Competition, No. 2, was set-up, the rumour 
reached us as a bit of floating chat that it was 
already settled that the architect who should have 
the carrying out of the work was Mr. Selwin; we 
appended a note to the article to this effect. We 
could not credit it as a likely thing that our pro- 
verbially honourable and “ gallant” soldiers and 
sailors would commit a piece of deliberate chicane 
like this——so we expressed a willingness, and 
rather more, to be enabled to contradict the 
rumour. For it is beyond doubt that if the carry- 
ing out of the work were taken away from the 
prize, the residue would not be very tempting to 
the architects whom we presume to be at present 
allowing self-conceit and the lottery principle to 
drag them into a delusion. In our next number a 
letter from Mr. Walcot was printed giving “ by 
order” the desired contradiction to the report. 
This was so far well; we were glad of it. But we 
could not shut our eyes to another matter. It 
would seem that our argument had reached the 
ear of the Army and Navy Club,—but of this 
argument nothing whatever was said. Mr. Walcot’s 
letter was but an advertisement declaring that the 
lottery would be fair, lest the interest of the 
lottery maker should suffer by the rumour which 
happened to be abroad. No desire was made 
apparent that fair play and honourable right 
might be rendered,—no broad good will. No 
man shall loose by me,—no generous open- 
handedness to do what is just, I will not do unto 
others what I would not that others should do 
unto me; but the cold calculating clutching soul 
of the bargainer and bater-down,—the mere stoni- 
ness of the trader,—the mean-mindedness of the 
repudiator;—for bread we received a stone—for 
the magnanimity of the chivalry of the warrior 
the cunning of the Jew. The gentlemen of 
the Army and Navy Club—are sorry that they 
have entered upon an unfair course?—No: are 
anxious that some scores of men should not lose 
each some scores of pounds by their means?—WNo : 
are desirous of paying fair value for value 
received ?— No :—the gentlemen of the Army and 
Navy Club beg leave to inform such as may intend 
to purchase tickets in their lottery that the report 
abroad is not authentic, and they hope that their 
friends will not forbear their purchases on that 
ground! We should really yet like to know 
whether Mr. Walcot’s letter was sent by real, full, 
proper, “ direction;” for we can scarcely throw 
our veneration for the high-mindedness of the 
British service easily away. 

And thus do we clear off one score. We might 
be wrong in directly imputing to the committee 
of the Army and Navy Club such motives and 
such manner of thought as we have said their 
secretary’s letter may be interpreted to signify. 
We do not therefore pretend to say that this is 
oyr unqualified vigw of the case, But we are 
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most certainly at a loss to see any othor view of 
it that can be reasonably taken. If our argument 
on architectural competitions has been brought 
under the notice of the committee, (the contra- 
diction to our note being given officially and by 
“ direction,”) either we must have failed to de- 
monstrate our positions as to the honest good fair 
play of the matter, or the committee must have 
decided to give in their own persons our good 
opinion of human nature bitterly the lie—and 
they of whom we are supposed to be allowed to 
expect the most in high souled honour and 
chivalrous integrity have shown themselves the 
most unreservedly willing to take mean advantage 
where they have the power. Mr. Walcot does 
not even leave the matter to silence; he repeats 
the notice of the competition—it is to be “in 
every respect an open one, the plans to be sent in 
with a device or motto,”—he takes the proof of 
injustice and throws it in the fire and unreservedly 
re-avows the unfair purpose. The tempter would 
fain persuade us that our good view of human 
honour was but enthusiasm and a fallacy: if we 
must give it up, it will be with sorrow,—for we 
candidly own to the simple-mindedness of believing 
that the exposure of the injustice of the system 
would be its mere self the corrector of the in- 
justice—that honest men would give honest fair 
play if they were once well shown what that fair 
play is. We hope it is not to be. said, but if it be 
that the Committee of the Army and Navy Club 
are now purposely pursuing the obnoxious scheme 
with full knowledge of its iniquity, then we can at 
once say that, for our own personal opinion, their 
declaration of “ the most unqualified contradiction 
to the rumour” is, to him who knows the slipperi- 
ness of slippery men, worth nothing. 

For a second score we must take the “ cabinet- 
maker” of our last number. We are obliged to him 
for his good opinion, in the first place. But in the 
second, we cannot own defeat. The writer scarcely 
gives us fair play; for any one who looks on his 
card (which he sent us) must acknowledge at once 
that however skilled he or one of his well-known 
house may be, it is by no means an argument in 
favour of the competency of common cabinet- 
makers as artist designers, We do not happen to 
have it in our power at the present time to accept 
our correspondent’s invitation to view his works, 
otherwise we should have deemed it aduty. He 
and perhaps half-a-dozen more in England may be 
as carefully educated as we could ever desire 
without this in the least bearing against our 
opinion, in his words, that “ the craft are miserably 
uneducated.” We are happy to think, moreover, 
that cabinet-makers are really, as he informs us, 
getting more into the line of art. Our corres- 
pondent’s list of studies is a good one; we hope 
his example will be much followed. Even the 
“two years’ course of lectures on architecture 
under Donaldson,” we have every esteem for, so 
long as there are no better to be had; although we 
would advise our correspondent not to place too 
much trust in this as productive of very much 
enlightenment in the art of design. Miniature 
Parthenons and cathedral work are certainly not 
adapted to furniture; but if our correspondent has 
been led to imagine that nothing else could come 
off the architect’s drawing-board, he has learnt 
architectural doctrine in the wrong school. And 
with this we dismiss the second score. 

We have not left room for much more, but it 
may be well not altogether to pass by the matter 
of the Institute royal medal and £50 prize, con- 
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cerning which there appears to have been too | Boothby, Mr. J. E. Bullen, Mr. Bendixen, Mr. | cating to their lordships the above offer, by Mr. 


Now we have so 
long been accustomed to the peculiar doings of 
this notorious institution, that we took the manage- 
ment of the royal medal matter some months ago, 
when the subject was selected and the directions 
laid down with the most perfect resignation in the 
world, We would not have been at all surprised 
whatever these sapient deities of the drawing 
board should have been found to incline to do. 
If they had proposed the royal medal for the cow 
that should jump highest over the moon it would 
have come all the same to us,—we were quite 
prepared for it. Or for anything else. We are 
not at all fastidious with the Institute,—we take 
whatever comes. And when their theme was 
given—an Ixsritvre itsclf, in orthodox Italian or 
Roman style, we merely grinned over The Builder 
as we read it, the weest smile in the world, and 
passed on. And when we came to the idea of the 
£50 to be drawn in Rome, we merely grinned 


much ill blood raised lately. 


again and wondered when humbug would come to | 


an end— wondered this for a single moment, and 
turned to the next matter in course. We cannot 
altogether concur with our contemporary The 
Builder, when it complains of the worthlessness of 
the designs submitted, and proposes that the 
Institute should refuse the medal and keep the 
£50. To refuse the prize we count immediate 
iniquity,—whether it is well deserved or not, it 
must given. And if there are none among the 
designs which can claim merit, pray how could it 
be otherwise? Who would be silly enough to 
calculate upon artistic criticism in any judgment 
of the Institute? Who would have the temerity 
to send in originality to the Institute? The young- 
sters know better. ‘Theiraim has been to please the 
Institute, to win the prize by calculation of crochet 
—not by merit that should force its way. To expect 
merit—real architectural merit—in the Institute 
competition is tu expect—anything else that one 
is not at all likely to get. If the awarding of this 
the first royal medal to a worthless work will 
destroy the value of the medal in future, why, it is 
the blame of the worthy Institute, that's all. 
And if others expected anything else, we are 
pleased to say that we did not 
account of the “ melancholy result” at the end just 


We receive the 


as we received the account of the equally melan- 
choly beginning,— we shrug onr shoulders and 
pass on. As for the £50, we think it would be 
best to give it to the poor Irish, and let the medal 
go by lot or in some such way, or be given to the 
Irish too 


We have other scores to clear off; but for the 
present we leave them 
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NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Ix a copy of the “ Minutes of the Trustees of the 
National Gall ry for the Years 1845 and 1846,” as 
ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, 
ona motion made by Mr. Hume, relating to the 
Verax and Conyngham divertimento, there is 
some curious information besides that connected 
with its principal intention. Picture dealing, 
like horse dealing, appears to have charms for 
all degrees in rank, for all professions, and for 
both sexes. The name of its professors is legion: 
Lord Ashburnham, Mr. E. Atherstone, Mr, Arta- 
ria, Lieut.-Col. Angelo, Mons. D’Ambly, Messrs. 
Biddulph, the Rev. Mr. Biederman, Mr, William 
Bontall, Mr. Broadbent, Mr, Bennett, Mr, Brooke 


Jos. Butt, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Horace Bacon, 
Mr. Bath, Mons. A. Boucheray, Mr. R. J. Barlow, 
| Mr. T. B, Barber, Rev. H Boyce, Mr. Chaumont, 
| Mr. Caudwell, Mr. Chase, Mr. Cropp, Dr. Clark, 
| Mr. E. S. Collins, Mr. O'Connor, Mr, Clemmett, 
Mr. Chiquédance, Mr. B. A. Cock, Mr. Costello, Mr. 
J. Cole, Mr. Cometti, Mr. W. A. Cooke, Mr. Henry 
Cooke, Mr. J. E. Denison, Mr. T. Dawson, Mr. 
Delafosse, Mr.Daniel, Mr. Dossantos, the Earl of 
Ellesmere, Mr. Elsworth, Mr. Fradelle, Mrs. Field, 
Madame Forget, Signor Franci, Mr. Farrer, Mr. J. 
D. Ferguson, Mr. C. Fenton, Mr. Gimber, Messrs. 
Ginthere and Staples, Mr. Gillum, Sir Robert 
Gordon, Mr. J. Gilbert, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Hare, Mr. Hertz, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Ann Head- 
land, Mr. Hogarth, Mr. F. Jeffrey, Mr. H. Jobson, 
Mr. W. H. Jackson, Mr. J. Koffway, Messrs. Konig | 
and Spitzer, Mr. D. B. King, Mr. R. Lane, Messrs. | 
Lightly and Simon, Mons. Letsue, Mr. Martin, | 
Messrs. M‘Cracken, Mr. O’Mindler, Mr. Thomas | 
Minett, Mr. Malet, General de Mazzardo, Mr. 
P. M Mahon, Mrs. Morris, Mr. George Mordaunt, 
Mr. John Maule, Mr. Novarro, Mr. Nicholls, Mr. | 
Niewenhuys, Count D’Orsay, Mr. Warner Ottley, | 
Mr. Phekle, Mr. R. G. Pigott, Mr. Jos. Quirn, | 
Mrs. Eliza Reddie, R. R. Reinagle, Esq., R. A., | 
Mr. Romilly, Mr. Rabbeth, Mr. . E. Read, Mr. | 
Richtler, Mr. Rochard, the Rev. Dr. Spry, Messrs. | 
Smith, Mr. E. H. Stanley, Mr. E. N. Shannon, 
| Mr. Strawson, Mr. J. R. Stanford, Dr. Schlegel, 

Mr. Edward Soley, Mr. Stillwell, Mr. F. J. 

Stephens, Mr. T. Thompson, Mr. E. A. Turley, | 

Mr. J. M. Taylor, Mrs. Utterton, Mr. Verney, | 

Mrs. Venables, the Rev. E. Venables, Mons. 

Veurcheux, Mr. E. Williams, Mr. Henry Wilkins, 

Mr. W. H. P. Walsh, Mr. G. W. Wilson, and Mr. 

J. H. Wilson. 

A goodly list of speculators in the arts. Here we | 
have one hundred and twenty persons, we will not | 
say made enemies by refusal, but certainly more | 
or less displeased by disappointment. It is no| 





Hamilton, and requesting that their lordships will 
give the necessary instructions to Mr. Temple. to 
receive the above-mentioned picture from Mr. 
Michele Monticelli, and cause it to be forwarded 
to the trustees, previous to their deciding upon its 
reception. 

The trustees took into their consideration the 
offer made by Mr. William R. Hamilton, to pre- 
sent them a picture, attributed to Antonio di 
Salerno, and have examined the picture. 

Resolved:— That the trustees do not consider 
the picture suitable for the National Gallery. 

Then comes offers of service, as letters from 
Mr, Samuel Woodburn of the 4th of November 
and 7th of December, 1844, and of the 12th of 
August, 1845, in which he proposes that, in con- 
sideration of a salary of £200 per annum, for his 
brother, William Woodburn, during a term of 
three years, travelling and other expenses in- 
cluded, he engages to offer to the trustees, 
annually, a certain number of pictures, at a profit 
of from twenty to thirty per cent., and to send 
them direct to the Gallery, leaving them there 
during one month for approval or rejection; and 
also engaging not to offer any fine picture to 
any person, until rejected by the trustees during 
that period. Also stating, that he has it in his 
power to offer to, or procure for, the trustees, 
some works of art, of a superior character, should 
they be inclined to recommend to the government 
an expenditure of about £20,000. 

Resolved:—That the trustees do not consider 
themselves authorised to acquiesce in the arrange- 
ment proposed by Mr. Woodburn. 

A letter from R. R. Reinagle, R.A., offering his 
services to clean any pictures in the gallery that 
may appear in future to stand in need of it. 

Resolved:—That it be communicated to Mr. 
Reinagle, that the trustees have no present occa- 
sion for his services. 

This seems to us something infra dig. for an R.A., 


longer a matter of surprise that accusations were | and the proposal, coming, as it does, immediately 
brought against the keeper when the same cause | after a letter from one Mr. Morris Moore, contain- 
was operating upon so many, for not one of the | ing certain consequential denouncements of the 
above applicants was successful, excepting Mr. | dirt removal from “ Peace and War,” which have 
Rochard with ‘is famous “ Holbein.” | been proved bombast, suggests a suspicion that the 

Our surprise that so many applicants to sell | officials of Trafalgar Square were supposed to 
were refused, is something diminished on observing | have been driven out of the building, and that 
that a very great many pictures have been refused | Verax and his tail had but to take possession. 
as gifts. | There are many little enjoyments provided by a 


A letter from the Rev. T. Cornthwaite, off ring | 
to present to the trustees a picture of Gaspar 
Poussin. Declined. 

A letter from Messrs. J. R. M*Cracken and Mr. | 
Maude, stating the particulars of a bequest by the | 
late Mr. George Skelbeck Maude of ten ps tures, | 
to be selected by the trustecs of the National 
Gallery from his whole collection. 

Resolved:—That the pictures are not of the} 
description to admit of their being accepted! | 

| Here is an unkind cut at the connoisseurship of 
the testator! 

A letter from Mr. Henry Vint, offering to pre- 
sent to the trustees a pecture by the late William 
Redmore Bigg, R.A. Declined. 

A letter from Mr. F. Tapper, off-ring to pre- 
sent to the Gallery a picture by Camillo Procacini. 
Declined 

A letter from Mr. James C. Dansey, of Exeter, 
offering to present a large picture by Luca 
Giordano:—“ The Rape of the Sabines.” Declined. 

A letter on behalf of the executrix of the late 
William Upcott, Esq., of Islington, and a catalogue 
of crayon and oil pictures. Declined. 

A letter from William R. Hamilton, Esq, offer- 
ing to present to the trustees, for this gallery, a 





sanguine temperament that your dull reasonable 
bodies cannot partake of. 

After this, we have some gifts worth receiving, 
which are accepted. 

A note from the executors of Her late Royal 
Highness the Princess Sophia Matilda, presenting 
a picture by Salvator Rosa, bequeathed to the 
Gallery by Her Royal Highness. 

Resolved:—That the trustees accept this be- 

uest. 

A letter from Mr. M. Forster, offering to present 
to the Gallery a picture,“ Nymphs and Satyrs,” 
by Francis Wonters. Accepted. 

A letter of Ambrose Paynter, Esq., presenting 
to the trustees the original marble of Banks's 
well-known relievo, “ Thetis rising from the Sea.” 

Resolved :—That this work be accepted. 

A letter from Mr, J. Hardwick, executor of the 
late Mr. Richard Simmons, communicating 4 clause 
in the will of the deceased, offering certain of his 
pictures to the trustees for their acceptance. 

Resolved:—That these pictures, to the number 
of fourteen, be accepted. 

The trustees took into consideration the unsa- 
tisfactory condition of the picture No. 178 of the 
catalogue, “Serena rescued by Sir Calepine,” by 


picture, representing “ Il Padre Eterno,” by An- | Hilton. 


drea de Salerno, bequeathed to him by the late 
Abbate Theodoro Monticelli; and further offering, 
if this proposition is acceded to, to write to Mr. 
Michele Monticelli, to place the picture in the 
hands of Mr. Temple, our minister at Naples, and 
also to Mr. Temple, begging him to hold it at the 
order of Mr. Eastlake. 

Resolved:— That a letter be written to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, communi- 


Resolved:—That Mr. Eastlake be requested to 
consult with Mr. Seguier, with respect to the best 
method of restoring this picture. 

A letter from Mr. Seguier to Mr. Eastlake, 
stating, that having examined the picture rd 
Hilton in this gallery, he does not feel any - 


dence in able to restore it. 


With the following resolution, not 
universally known among the students of the 





Royal Academy, we shall conclude our ex- 
tracts :— 

Resolved:—That the keeper be authorised to 
permit twenty students of the Royal Academy (in 
addition to the number of general students already 
permitted to paint in oil colours in the gallery) to 
be admitted, for the purpose of studying, for such 
periods, and under such regulations, as shall be 
determined upon by the keeper, after communi- 
cating with the authorities of the Royal Academy, 
und with the students themselves. 


THE ILLUSTRATING ARTISTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ar the first glance, particularly if it be at all a 
rapid and casual one, it would appear that the art 
of illustration had almost reached its ultimatum. 
The present, indeed, might almost as aptly be 
termed the age of picture-books, as that of steam 
or of cheap literature. Whatever the work be 
upon — ae or navigation, botany or divinity 
—it must be illustrated or illuminated--it must 
have traces of the ornamental somewhere—it is 
the present fashion, and fashion is law. 

We do not wish to quarrel with this taste at all; 
it is a good one, and may, if properly encouraged, 
lead to a fuller and more diffused knowledge of 
art among the people than is at present supposed 
possible. 

But, while we would do all in our power to foster 
the true illustrative art among us, we would, at 
the same time desire to see that art confined to its 
proper channels; not spreading with the impetuo- 
sity of a flood, but swelling in devious streams to 
every quarter of the land. 

For the purposes of illustration, the two great 
means are lithography and wood-engraving; others 
have done much, but these are the means by which 
the great bulk of illustration is conveyed. Litho- 
graphy is a comparatively recent invention; and, 
though wood-engraving is not new, still the Ger- 
man artists, who brought it into note at first, little 
knew how much there was yet to be done for it: 
they had discovered a rich mine, but it was re- 
served for others to work that mine; and nowhere 
has that been done with such success as in our own 
country. Since the days of Bewick, who may be 
said to have been the reviver of the art, it has 
gone on extending and widening its influence till 
a degree of finish and facility has been obtained 
which leaves but little more to be desired, 

This has led to the necessity for a new class of 
designers, who may be termed the illustrating 
artists, and who at present number among their 
ranks some of the most accomplished draftsmen of 
the time. England has long ranked highly for her 
colourists; the day may come when she will stand 
equally high in design and drawing. 

It would exceed the bounds we have allotted to 
our introductory ehapter, to enumerate the names 
of even the more prominent members of this body ; 
it is our purpose to select, as we progress, such 
exam tea, bot for praise and censure, as we deem 
most fitted to elucidate the state of the art, though 
we cannot refrain from a ing word of thanks 
to the members of the Etching Club, for their ex- 
cellent illustrations to one or two of our standard 
poets, and our hearty congratulations to the ac- 
complished illustrator of “ Moore’s Melodies,” for 
his success in that truly national work. Out upon 
those who would have us go to Germany to learn 
drawing, and to France for our costume; we are 
ready to maintain that this coun 

quite enough of native talent to justify a ar. 
ence on her own resources. There is much false art 
here, as elsewhere, but some sterling stuff, which 
we will endeavour to distinguish from the mass. 

Few names are more intimately connected with 
the subject we pro to examine than that of 
William Harvey. The number and excellence of 
his works, and they are extremely numerous, and, 
in some respects, red of all praise; together 
with the long period during which he has devoted 


himself to NT en aan render 
his claim to perhaps deserving of | ph 
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the first place, even in a series of papers which 
cannot aim at being more than a sketch of the 
principal professors of the art, and must, from the 
necessity of the case, leave out much which a more 
comprehensive plan would embrace, 

His illustrations to Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, 
though many of them are elaborate and careful 
in the extreme, do not at all satisfy us after the 
first glance. There is too much of the same man- 
ner all through the work; it is William Harvey 
continually before us; we never lose sight of the 
artist in some form or other, This remark will 
apply equally to several other artists we shall have 
occasion to mention; and the mannerism, wher- 
ever it appears in the works of these gentlemen, 
greatly decreases the interest of their productions, 
from the constant sameness which it presents. 

This quality is most prominently observed in 
the classic faces of Harvey’s figures, and the sta- 
tuesque character of his drapery, which loses all 
distinctive character, too frequently, in a certain 
artificial elegance of fold. 

His drawing is always graceful, and generally 
correct, especially of animals, some of which are 
grouped and made out with the greatest attention 
to design and finish, both in the Shakspere and 
other works. 

His landscapes we do not admire; like those of 
too many illustrators, they appear “ made up,” 
too artificial in the arrangement of light and shade, 
and deficient in that breadth and reality which 
should distinguish landscape illustrations. Like 
many others, Harvey has lived to see himself out- 
stripped by younger competitors in the field; but 
sufficient excellence his works will always possess 
to distinguish them from the host of imitators who 
have sprung up around him. 

Let us close this brief notice with a word of 
commendation for the work which he has most 
skilfully and comprehensively illustrated, and 
which required and found at his hands a masterly 
treatment,—we mean the Arabian Niglis, a wor 
which seems peculiarly suited to a ready and ac- 
complished pencil. 

As we turn over the pages of this volume, it 
requires little effort of the imagination to bring 
before us the varied scenes and incidents of the 
several stories with such an interpreter as we find 
in almost every design throughout the work. 
Pachas and princes, minarets and moonlit mosques, 
genii and ghouls,—all that makes up and illus- 
trates an eastern story, are before us on the in- 
stant; and we want but the long pipe and the 
cool sherbert of the “ true believers,” to complete 
the delusion and transport us to the “seventh 
heaven” of delight. 


IL. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Fepavary 24, 1847.—Wm. Hughes Hughes, Esq., 
F.L.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. Jordan read a paper “On the new carving 
machinery,” recently erected for the new Houses 
of Parliament, and also employed at the works of 
Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan, Belvidere- 
road. The author explained to the meeting the 
exquisite mechanism which forms the two floating 
tables, and which, by » universal motion, allows 
the vertical tracer and cutter to perform their 
work. <A perfect pattern of the work to be carved 
is first modelled by the artist, and afterwards 
copied by the machine in wood with perfect accu- 
racy, and in such a manner that two or three 
copies are made simultaneously. The carving 
thus prepared by the machine is then sent back 
to the artist, who introduces, by hand, the finish- 
ing touches, and thus the works have all the 
merits of artistic productions at one quarter the 
cost. The decorations of the House of Lords are 
the most extensive works yet done by this ma- 
chine, but exquisite groups of flowers, and Gib- 
bon’s works, and sealpturin in the round, were 
exhibited and covered the walls of the room. 

The seeretary read a short communication 
from Mr. Kilburn, which was accompanied by a 
number of very beautiful specimens of coloured 

otographs, 
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Mr. Kilburn stated, that in consequence of Mr. 
Claudet having sufficiently proved in the paper 
read by him at the last meeting, that no important 
advance had been made in the art of photography 
during the past year, he could only exhbit the 
specimens on the table as taken with a view to 
lend as much effect as possible to the colouring 
by obtaining first a vigorous impression with the 
whites of the picture pure and the blacks deep in 
colour, at the same time carefully avoiding solari- 
zation. The specimens exhibited had, he stated, 
all been executed by himself and coloured by Mr, 
Mansion, whose improvement in this branch of 
art are already well known, The colours are em- 

loyed in the form of an impalpable powder, which 
is made to adhere to the plates by amalgamation 
with the mercury composing the picture and being 
finer than the grain of that deposit, The speci- 
mens exhibited had a miniature background com- 
posed of sky and landscape; this, the author stated, 
is entirely new and gives great effect to the por- 
trait by throwing the figure forward, destroying 
much of the metallic reflection and admitting of 
great varicty as the subjects may require. 

Mr. Maskelyne and Mr. Hunt made some further 
remarks on Sir J. F. Herschel’s experiments in 
reference to the red ray. 


— 


Rerort or Mertine or Inetitere or Bririsst 
Mr. Angel, 
ey, 


Arcuitects, held February 22, 1847. 
V.P., in the chair. The secretary, Mr, Bai 
read the minutes of the previous meeting, after 
which proceeded to read the report of the council, 
on the subject of the competitions for the royal 
medal. Eleven designs had been received of the 
Broveets building, suitable to the purposes of the 

oyal Institute of British Architects; but the 
council could not recommend any of the designs 
submitted, as worthy of the prize offered. They 
expressed their decision wi eat regret. The 
prize for the best essay on the adaptation and 
modification of the orders of the Greeks by the 
Romans and moderns, was awarded to Mr. Pap- 
worth, jun. With respect to the other essays on 
the best system to be adopted, with regard to the 
arrangements for the thorough drainage of a town 
house and nobleman’s mansion,—the council 
could not feel themselves justified in recommending 
the prize to be awarded to any of the competitors, 
The report of the council was then confirmed by 
the meeting; after which, in the absence of Mr, 
Scott Russell, who was to have continued his 
paper on the subject of sound in buildings, Mr, 
Angel suggested that the prize essay be read b 
Mr. Papworth, which was acceded to, It display 
considerable research, and received the unanimous 
applause of the Institute. Mr, Angel said it was 
highly gratifying to his feelings, to see, after the 
honourable retirement of the father, the son suc- 
ceeding him so creditably in the profession. Mr. 
Scoles read a letter from Dr. Bromet, on the sub- 
ject of the insertion of vases in the roof of the 
choir of St. Martin’s Church, Angers, which he 
considered were placed there to aid the sound, 
After some discussion on the subject, in which 
Professor Donaldson and Mr. Godwin took part, 
the meeting adjourned until the 8th of March. 


Mr. Agnew, the enterprising print publisher, of 
Masehedioe. and copeietce ‘a ihe nistorical pic- 
ture of “The Independents asserting Liberty of 
Conscience in the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines,” painted by J. R. Herbert, Esq., R.A., is 
exhibiting that work of art previous to its being 
engraved. ‘The picture represents the interior 
the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster, in which 
the convention is assembled, discussing matters 
of religious discipline and church goyernment. 
The moment has n depicted when Philip Nye, 
of Kimbolton, makes his famous declaration— 
“That, by God's command, the magistrate is dis- 
charged to put the least discourtesy on - man, 
Turk, Jew, Papist, or Socinian, whatever, for his 
religion.” The picture contains seventy authentic 
portraits:—that of Cromwell, we have heard, is 
especially characteristic, 
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Sim—Would you be kind enough to notice in| reference will shortly be made, enter more fully 





ue 


While in respect to the interior of the edifice, he 


“Tue Foxe Arts’ Jovrnat,” that it is proposed | into descriptions of edifices of this nature. But, | proceeds— 


to form the Architectural Society for the Study of | whether these are to be taken literally, and as 
Design, in connection with the Association of | evidence of the real existence of such works, or as 
Architectural Draughtsmen, and that every parti- | mere extravagancies of the poets may be matter 
cular respecting the proposed society, will be| of speculation. They are, however, to some 
afforded by communicating with Mr. Jayne, the | extent borne out by the tradition, if not esta- 
weretary, No, 32%, Southampton Street, Strand, | blished fact, referred to by Pausanias, of the exis- 
and that a preliminary meeting will be held at} tence of a temple subsequently dedicated to 
their rooms, on Wednesday evening, the 3rd of | Minerva, and commonly termed “ the house of 
March, at half-past 8, at which all who are willing | copper;” but which, from the known and esta- 
to take part in its formation are requested to | blished fact of the majority of the Grecian 


attend. I remain, sir, your greatly obliged, 


C. G. 


NEW SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE.—No. 3. | 
By Ws. Vose Pickert. 


Tr has already been observed, that a total contra- 
diction exists between the forms and constructions 
of the masonic systems of architecture and the 
powers and capabilities of iron and other metallic 
elements. ‘This truth is at once strikingly obvious 
in the constructive principle; the very idea of 
casting iron into solid block-like forms, and piling 
tliem one upon another, as in the constructions of 
masonry, being altogether absurd and ridiculous, 

An important inference, however, is to be 
widuced from this fact,—namely, that the primary 
forms and arrangements of the masonic arts being 
altogether inconsistent with the properties and 
economy of metals, it is altogether inconsistent 
with the true purposes of art that the subsequent 
forms and arrangements of those arts be adhered 
to in the subsequent arrangements of metallic con- 
structions; and that, as the law of nature in the 
material, and the example of nature in its affinities, 
is found to have dictated and determined “ the 
law of form,” both in construction and decoration, 
in the case of stone; soit jis equally indispensable 
to the attainment of consistency and excellence in 
metallic architectural construction, that “ the law 
of nature” in this material also, and its affinities, 
shall be equally and uniformly adhered to. 

Unless this be admitted, it is altogether impos- 
sible that the improvement and extension of archi- 
tecture can be effected, or society be put in 
possession of more than a fraction of the advan- 
tages presented in the general economy of these 
bodies. 

It would occupy too much time and space on the 
present occasion to enter into a series of argu- 
ments and observations, in order to show, that 
while the affinities of stone and marble are with 
dead and inanimate matter in the quarry, those of 
metal are with life and spontaneity in the higher 
orders of animal structure; and that as the one has 
been found to dictate the arrangements of block 
upon block, and the carving of forms upon their 
surface, and the propping up of certain masses by 
piers and columns, and the absence of an external 
covering to the surface; so in the other will the 
arrangements of skeletons and plates, or con- 
tinuous coverings, inclosiag hollow spaces, and the 
suspension of forms and features, and the spread- 
ing out a covering over the surface whenever need 
shall require, for the combined purposes of utility 
and beauty, be equally indispensable to the accom- 
plishment of those objects for which architecture 
ever has, and should continue to have, its ex- 
istence, 

Before, however, proceeding to the immediate 
consideration of the technical means and appli- 
ances, by which (through a nearer approximation 
to the higher orders of natural existence in the 
adaptation of material elements,) the utilities and 
elegances of this art may to the utmost extent be 
enhanced, it may be desirable to cast a hasty 
glance ut the history and practices of the past, in 
order to ascertain how far art has hitherto pro- 
ceeded in the appropriation of metallic substances 
in architecture. 

Such inquiry will necessarily lead back to a 
period more remote in the history of the world, than 
that to which we are accustomed to refer the 
supremacy of any of the present arts. The 
earliest of the Greek poets, Hesiod, in alluding to 
a former age and le, states—“ Their houses 
were of brass;” Homes aud others, to whom 


temples being previously composed of wood, there 
is reason to believe, consisted in nothing more 
than the overlaying of one of these with copper, 
in like manner that the Temple of Solomon is 
described as being covered on the inside with 
cedar, which was afterwards overlaid with gold. 
There is likewise abundant evidence in the sacred 


|records not only of the extensive use of gold 


for such purposes, but also of the casting enormous 
pillars of brass, which were — to 
various ine spn in the Jewish temple. 

Among the ancients, indeed, there can be little 
doubt that metallic elements maintained supre- 
macy in the higher departments of formative 
art; for, although from the intrinsic value of the 
material, which has offered temptations to the 
barbaric despoiler, scarcely any unique example 
is preserved to us; yet the peculiar honours paid 
to metallic art, and especially to metallic artists, of 
which there are authentic records, plainly shows 
that this branch of art was held in the highest 
possible estimation. 

In the 31st chapter of Exodus (after the descrip- 
tion of the revelation of the patterns or designs of 
the holy things, which were committed to Moses 
in Mount Sinai), we read—“ See, saith the Lord, 
I have called by name Bazaleel, the son of Uri, 
the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah, and I have 
filled him with the Spirit of God—in wisdom, and 
in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all 
manner of workmanship; to devise cunning works, 
to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in 
cutting of stones to set them, and in carving of 
timber, to work in all manner of workmanship ; 
and 1, behold, I—have given with him Aholiab, 
the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan; and in 
the hearts of all that are wise-hearted I have put 
wisdom, that they make all that I have com- | 
manded thee.” 

Here, then, was an inspiration to the artist in 
metal, of which no similar instance is recorded in 
respect to any other of our present departments of 
Fine Art throughout the sacred records. . . . 
And if we turn to ancient, to immortal Greece, the 
inexhaustible fount of almost every excellence in 
art, we find the most glowing descriptions of her 
poets having reference to the productions of the 
mind, are those of metallic art. It is no less 
worthy of remark, that notwithstanding the tran- 
scendant genius of Phidias, of Ictinus, of Apelles, 
and innumerable other artists, the very fragments 
of whose productions form some of the richest 
treasures of the modern world; yet, the only 
artist who, by the Greeks themselves, was con- 
sidered worthy ot apotheosis or deification, (or at 
least the only one of their deities—other than 
musicians—who is described as a practical artist,) 
was the renowned Vulcan, a designer and worker 
in metals, the nature of whose works and office is 
described on the occasion of the visit of Thetis, in 
the 18th book of the Iliad. . . . . While 
in the description of the house and gardens of 
Alcinous, contained in the 7th book of the Odessey, 
further evidence is furnished of the existence of an 
exceedingly high order of beauty, through the 
agency of metallic bodies in architecture, during 
those periods of the history of Greece, which are 
generally termed fabulous, because the records 
now possessed of them are almost exclusively 
poetical. 

“ The front appeared with radiant splendours gay, 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day; 
The walls were massy brass—the cornice high, 
Blue metals crown’d in colours of the sky! 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors incase, 
The pillars silver, on a brazen base; 
Silver the lintels, deep projecting o’er, 
And gold the ringlets, that command the door,” 





** Refulgent pedestals the walls surround, 
Which boys of gold with flaming torches crowned ; 
The polished ore reflecting every ray, 
Blazed on the banquets with a double day.” 

The above, and some other passages in the 
Grecian poets, plainly indicate that if metallic 
architecture, properly so called, had no real and 
tangible existence, yet —_ conceptions were 
entertained during the earlier ages of the history 
of the Greeks, of the richness and splendour to be 
attained through the medium of metallic agencies 
in the art. In those descriptions, however, it is 
worthy of remark, that no mention is made of any 
of those peculiarities of form and suspension for 
which the powers and capabilities of metals offer 
so much occasion, and which it is impossible that 
such philosophic artists as the Greeks could have 
overlooked, had they really adopted these cle- 
ments as fundamental constituents of architec- 
ture. 

It is true, that, from the simple statement that 
“their walls were brass,” a method of con- 
struction is at once suggested, different from that 
employed in masonry; as it would be utterly 
howe to imagine that this material could have 
been used in solid masses like blocks of stone. 
These walls must have assumed the form of 
plates, either erected and maintained in their 
own strength by means of pins and ties, or affixed 
by similar means on to some description of skele- 
ton. For reasons before stated, there is little 
doubt the latter practice prevailed, —- pro- 
bably to a very limited extent, and that the 
skeleton, on to which those plates were attached, 
as also all other concealed parts, were composed 
of timber; the metal being employed in the form 
of a thin coating, or overlaying to the entire 
work; for the double purpose of increasing the 
durability, and super-adding the advantages of 
variegated colour and resplendency to the wooden 
structure and its decorations. 

But granting that such practices really pre- 
vailed—and this, from the fact of timber preceding 
the use of stone among the Greeks,* there is 
little reason to doubt—it is by no means to be 
wondered at, that as the nation advanced in phi- 
losophy and art, these practices should have been 
laid aside; for, independent of the insuperable 
objection to the use of timber, on the grounds of 
combustion and decay, it is evident that, in re- 
ference to form—that first and most indispensible 
concomitant of fitness and beauty in constructive 
art—so great an inadequacy in the expression of 
the higher powers and capabilities of metals would 
necessarily be therein exhibited as that no amount 
of splendour in mere superficial effect could justly 
compensate. 

Had the Greeks been in possession of the means 
which are now available to us of employing me- 
tallic elements as the primary constructive material 
of architecture, it is bo questionable if the most 
excellent examples of the skill and genius of that 
highly gifted people (had they escaped the sacri- 
legious hand of the despoiler) would not have been 
of metallic, instead of marble architecture. But 
a that from this deficiency in the supply of 
metallic material it was impossible for them to 
possess “an architecture” which in form and con- 
struction, as well as superficial effect, should satis- 
factorily, and with sufficient durability, exhibit the 
peculiar properties and paw of those elements, 
they wisely preferred the use of “a substance” 
which, though infinitely inferior in power and 
capability, afforded them an opportunity of — 
curing the advantages of additional security from 
that to which they had previously been accus- 
tomed, and of attaining to a more perfect and con- 
sistent state of art. 

In respect to the appropriation of iron to archi- 
tectural purposes, the evidences, with very few 
exceptions, are limited to modern experience. In 
China, however, it is recorded that “ suspension 
bridges,” composed of iron chains and planks, 
have, at very remote periods, been constructed. 
The erection of one which is thrown over a 
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been destroyed during tle time of , 


rapid torrent between two lofty mountains, on the 
road to Yun Nan, in the province of Koei Tcheou, 
and is stated to be still standing, is attributed to a 
Chinese general, so far back as the year 65 of the 
Christian era; and although it has hitherto been 
customary to consider erections of this description 
as works of engineering, rather than of architec- 
ture, the circumstance of a construction so minute 
in its parts as that of “a chain bridge” enduring 
the wear of use and the action of the elements 
during 1800 years, is a proof of the extraordinary 
durability of the material and the advantages 
offered by its use as a constituent of building. 

There are, also, various traditions that the 
Chinese formerly erected temples of cast iron, 
which material, it is well known, they possess the 
art of mending when cracked or broken in a man- 
ner infinitely superior to any now practised in 
Europe. 

[ Note.—In the “ Voyage of the Nemesis,” it is 
stated that at Chin-Keang there was recently 
discovered “a Pagoda” made entirely of cast 
iron, which has been called “ Gutzlaff’s Pagoda,” 
who is said to have been the first to find it out. 
It excited so much attention that the question was 
at one time mooted as to the possibility of taking 
it to pieces and conveying it to England, as a re- 
markable specimen of Chinese antiquity ; nor 
would this have been at all impossible; for although 
it had seven stories, it was altogether little more 
than thirty feet high, each story being cast in 
separate pieces. It was of an octangular shape, 
and had originally been ornamented in high relief 
on every side, though the lapse of ages had much 
defaced the ornaments. It was calculated by M. 
Gutzlaff that this remarkable structure must be at 
least 1200 years old, judging from the characters 
still found upon it. Whatever its age may be, 


there can be no question it proves the Chinese 
to have been acquainted with the art of casting 
large masses of iron, and of using them, both for 
construction and ornament, centuries before it 
was adopted in Europe. } 

From these antiquities of China—for which, in re- 


spect to the appropriation of iron toconstructive and 
architectural purposes, it is doubtful if a parallel 
can be found in the history of any other country, 
we turn to the modern application of this element 
amongst ourselves; for, with the exception of some 
public monuments at Berlin, the spire of Rouen 
Cathedral, that of St. Stephen’s, Vienna, and some 
similar works, which may be cited as proof of the 
acknowledged advantages of the material, and, at 
the same time, of the deplorable state of art in 
respect to the full development of its nature and 
properties, it appears the superiority of the natural 
and scientific resources of this country have been 
manifested by more important and extensive ap- 
propriations of iron than any other. 

It would occupy too much time to enter into 
any particulars of the precise form and manner in 
which, within the last seventy years, this material 
has been employed in the various departments of 
science and constructive art. ‘The suspension and 
other bridges erected over the Menai Straits, and 
subsequently over the Thames at London, and 
elsewhere, the extensive iron-houses for the manu- 
facture and repertory of gas, the great extent to 
which, of late years especially, it has been em- 
pl yyed for the purpose of rvof-plates, rafters, 
yeams, staircases, doors, window-frames, &c., &c., 
on account of its affording security from fire, as 
well as infinitely greater strength and durability 
than timber, and also in substitution of stone for 
columns and other useful and ornamental parts of 
architecture, in consequence of its greater cheap- 
ness and durability, which latter and various other 
advantages attendant upon the employment of 
this material as a ptimary clement of construction, 
has of late years been further manifested by its 
general substitution for timber in the building of 
steam-ships and the general purposes of naval ar- 
chitecture. 

But facts in closer connection with the objects 
of the present inquiry remain yet to be refered to; 
and this is, the construction not only of “ towers” 
composed entirely of iron for lighthouses and simi- 
lar purposes—several of which have recently been 
constructed in London of between one and two 
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hundred feet in height, and consisting of ten or 
more stories, and subsequently exported to Jamaica 
and elsewhere— but, also, houses of various descrip- 
tion, the primary and almost sole constituent of 
which is iron for the purpose, not only of manu- 
factories and stores, but also for human dwellings. 

The advantages of this material as a primary 
constituent of building is believed to have first 
suggested its employment by the inhabitants of 
our East and West India colonies, where experi- 
ence has fully proved its superiority over every 
other building material. In respect to the perfect 
safety of such constructions in the awful attacks of 
electricity with which those climates are so fre 
quently visited, as, likewise, in the case of earth- 
quakes and similar convulsions of nature, wherein, 
in consequence of the necessary peculiarities of their 
construction, no less than the non-combustive pro- 
perties of the material, houses composed of iron 
have been found to remain uninjured, when those 
of stone and brick have been levelled with the 
ground, and those of timber rapidly consumed by | 


SS 


the fires which usually burst forth to increase the 
horror of such scenes. 

A further inducement to the employment of} 
iron for house-building in these and other tropical 
countries is, the counteraction of the effects of 
heat consequent upon the appropriation of “ double 
plates of iron,” or occasionally of a covering of | 
woven wire, or iron-lathing, on to either side the | 
skeleton, over which plaster and cement are spread 
in the usual way, and thus, by admitting a stratum 
of air between the outer ond tents surfaces of the 
walls, presenting the most effectual barrier to the 
admission of heat. 

A correspondent advantage, in the inverse ratio, 
namely, that of excluding cold, in addition to the 
most effectual resistance to fire, has likewise occa- 
sioned the exportation of houses of this description 
to Russia and other northern countries.* 

These and other social advantages have already 
been attained by the appropriation of iron to the 
building of houses. Some of our most skilful en- 
gineers (Mr. Fairbairn, of Manchester, was, it is 
believed, the first) have devoted their talents and 
energies to the practical application of constructive 
principles, which, doubtless, have been unobjec- 
jectionably applied, so far as the simple elements 
of house building—namely, the combination of 
walls, floors, and roofs—are concerned. In these 
arrangements, the affinities of nature have so far 
been consulted as to influence the general substi- 
tution of a skeleton, with inner and outer inclosure, 
for the opaque and massive wall of masonry. But 
the engineers, in the external formation and 
arrangement of such constructions, taking archi- 
tecture as they found it, equally unfitted to the 
just expression of metallic properties, in external 
and decorative, as in primary constructive form, 
have been content to renounce all further affinity 
with nature, (as well as the motive and intention 
manifested in the antique arts, in which subsequent 
arrangements are invariably expressive of the 
general character of the primary construction,) 
and have consequently enslaved the material to an 
outward conformity with the effects of construc- 
tions of totally opposite character. Having justly 
followed the example presented in animal 
structure, in the vinsliens of a skeleton 
they have clothed that skeleton with forms —not, 
as in the perfect economy of nature, expressive of 
the true character of the inner construction, and 
calculated to develope every utility and ever 
beauty which it is the purpose of the entire wor 
to serve, but forms ulead ‘hein the inferior affi- 
nities of the quarry, and which necessity had com- 
— them to renounce in the original formation. 

ey have cast pilasters like unto stone, and fix- 
ing them on either side, have stretched a net- 
work of iron between them, covering it over with 
plaster; and, by marking out the surface in square 


* An important fact connected with this subject, and of 
which the public are not generally aware, is, that walls 
composed—whether of double courses of brick-work (as 
found at Pompeii) or any other means—by which a stratum 
of air is uniformly admitted between the surfaces, presents 
the most effectual resistance to frost and cold, as in the 
case of green-houses, &c., for which the experiment has 
been successfully tried during some of the most severe 
winters of our own climate, 
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lines, like unto ashlering, and painting the whole 
of a colour to represent stone, have effected a suc- 
cessful counterfeit of masonic buildings. 

Such are the errors, or rather lamentable defi- 
ciencies, hitherto exhibited in constructions of this 
description, Considering the circumstances and 
position of those under whose superintendence 
they were produced, and the deplorable state of 
art in respect to the development of metallic pro- 
perties, it is unquestionable that considerable 
merit is due to the first aceomplishment of this 
advance; but it is by the continuance of such a 
state of things that the progress of art in the path 
which opens the widest and most extensive field 
for its advancement is most effectually retarded, 
and society at large shut out from the majority of 
the advantages to be derived from the systematic 
introduction of “an order of forms” adapted to 
the nature and economy of metals throughout the 
entire arrangements of the building art. 


(To be continued.) 


MR. VOSE PICKETTI’S NEW SYSTEM. 
Str—I have read very attentively the papers in 
your journal, relating to the proposed method of 
inctallic building, and the consequent adaptation of 
architecture to its qualities and exigencies. Now, 
as this system is, as it were, in a state of theory, it 
strikes me that the theory should be as consistent 
as possible. In practically carrying it out, we 
may, perhaps, arrive at obstacles that will demand 
some occasional bending of strict rule; but a theory 
ought, while in its imaginative phase, to agree in 
all its details with the proposition adopted at 
starting. I subscribe, for the nonce, to the proposi- 
tion, that the forms of architecture should agree 
“in obedience to the law and example of nature, in 
the employment of the material selected for the 
purposes of art,” and be “perfectly consistent with 
the powers and properties that material possesses ;” 
that “all the laws of existing architecture are based 
upon the properties of the same material—stone,” 
and that “when another material is found to exist, 
which offers advantages to society in its use, it is 
the province of architecture to adapt to the nature 
of such material uniform and consistent laws of 
design, by which the peculiar beauties it is capable 
of realizing may be satisfactorily attained.” To 
all this I have no objections to offer. But when 
Mr. Vose Pickett adds, that “ substitutive eiements 
exist in brick, cement, &c., which are not onl / 
equally, but, as will hereafter be shown, with 
infinitely greater advantage, capable of being 
rendered representative of the external effects of 
metallic than of masonic constructions, and that, 
unless laws of design, adapted to the nature of 
metal in primal and mural construction, be ad- 
mitted to govern the employment of these substi- 
tutive elements—until general opportunity be 
afforded for the application of the original mate- 
rial, we must go on blundering and applying it to 
subsequent architectural arrangements, &c,, &c. ;” 
here I am at fault. Does Mr. Vose Pickett pro- 
pose to build iron architectured houses with his 
“brick substitutive,” as a necessary modulation 
from the stone model of the present to the true 
iron fabric of the future? Are the external effects 
of metallic to be produced by brick material; and 
architecture still to remain the art of humbug in 
building? Honesty is honesty after all; and why 
shall brick, which has its peculiar adaptation, as 
well as any other material, be seduced to imitate 
iron, if iron is so much better able to manage its 
own affairs, I point out this, to me, discrepancy 
in Mr. Vose Pickett’s proposed revolution in 
architectural gonstruction, as something requiring 
explanation. Depend upon it, metallic architee~ 
ture cannot be introduced in any other material 
than the metal itself. 

A Supscriper. 


THE DRAMA. 

Tuners is almost a vacuum in our week for sub- 
ject in the metropolis. There is neither present, 
past, nor future, to discourse upon. All is empti- 
ness, Almost the only congratulatory sym 

is, that Sadler’s Wells seems to have acq 
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capability of running a drama. This is some 
advantage to play-goers in the only theatre that 
seems directed by truly orthodox precept in se- 
lection. There is no doubt that, however, ex- 
tremely the new what-you-may-call-it of Feudal 
7imes does sin against the rules, or if that word is 
liked better, the conventioralities of the stage, 
that it has redeeming qualities in the healthiness, 
and freedom from affectation of the language in 
which it is clothed, and that, although there is a 
deficiency of art in the dramatic construction, there 
is, in recompense, a less amount of unnaturalness in 
the situations, giving much aid to truth for carnest- 
ness of the actor. We hope it will have such a run 
as will encourage others to essay their skill in the 
ame department. 


Lyceum Turatre.—When we used the term 
vacuum, we did so advisedly, for the froth of the 
new burlesque may not be supposed to occupy 
intellectual space, although it may fatigue the 
physical energies. We never were excrutiatingly de- 
voted to these pastimes. Dryden styled burlesque, 
the “extremity of bad poetry, or rather the judg- 
ment that had fallen upon dramatic writing.” We 
have, however, made up our minds to be patient 
under the infliction, particularly as we observe 
many signs of exhaustion in the disorder. The 
signs were not confined to the audience, who were 
remarkably somniferous in the reception of the 
variation called “ The Enchanted Forest,” but we 
noticed many signs of being used up among the 
actors. Keeley seemed absolutely exhausted ; his 
clever partner doing her best to make something 
out of nothing at all, was every line more satisfied 
that the whole thing was passé; while Wigan, 
after trying to make a beast of himself, without 
success, gave it up, and in his restored state looked 
on the audience with an expression that plainly 
told them he had no concern in the matter, and 
did not pretend to the slightest responsibility. The 
whole talent lay in the scene-painter, who some- 
times succeeded in representing uncouth forms, 
d la Callot, in the trunks of trees, and forms 
of rocks, and clumps of earth that might make 
children dream something awful, after having 
heen allowed to cat too much pudding for supper. 
As for the talk, it was made up of the usual re- 
membered slang, that rejoices the ear when 
passing over populated neighbourhoods and the 
chiamnanalent- back was the magazine in which 
the stories of its monstrosity had been aceu- 
mulated. But burlesque writers are a race 
apart — 

“ The villains pick up wit as pigeons pease 
And utter it again—when Jove doth please.” 
Jove, of course, in this case meaning the manager 
of some theatre. 





THE FRENCH OPERA. 
Av a moment like the present, when operatic 
speculation is in the ascendant, and when John 
Bull, having committed himself by certain preten- 
sions to extreme sensibility of organ as connected 
with sound, the immediate struggle of speculating 
capitalists to furnish an over supply is summoning 
the attention of the entire gamut of musical people 
to his whereabout, it may be a matier of interest 
to some of our readers to learn how they manage 
these matters in France. It is not a little worthy 
of remark, that at the exact epoch when foggy 
London, that centralisation of shopkeeping and 
stupidity, is offering temptation to two distinct 
foreign operatic speculations, the director of the 


Royal Academie de Musique is publishing a state- | 
ment to prove that the establishment he super- | 


intends could not be conducted at all with less 
assistance from government than the annual grant 
of public monies now allowed for its support —viz., 
620,000 francs, or £24,800 sterling. 

This exposé, be it noted, arises itself from compe- 
tition, Some patriotic monomaniac has magnani- 
mously offered, as a gift to the grande nation, the 
aunual trifle of 100,000 fr., by undertaking the entire 
responsibilities of the French opera at that amount 
less than the present allowance. The now director 
replies to this offer by producing the receipts, not 
of his own management, but of that of his prede- 
cessor, and endeayours to show, that had he con- 


assistance than 
the sum proposed, his gain would have been a loss; 
the entire amount of profit for the four years not 
equalling the sum of the proposed reduction. The 
| overnment grants for four years of M. Veron’s 
superintendence, were as follows :— 

That of 1831 was 810,000fr. or £32,400 


1832 750,000 30,000 
1833 720,000 28,800 
1834 680,000 27,200 


} 








Total ........ 2,960,000fr. or £118,400 
| The expenses of each year were as follows :— 


TOPE" R ciesas .. 1,694,839fr, 
1832—3 ........ 1,551,647 

1833—4 . 1,582,548 

BGSE—5 oi. 20 - 1,006,000 
MD sedeysseas 6,435,034fr. 


The entire amount of recepts being 4,264,119 fr., 
}or about an average of 1,066,025 fr. for each 
year. 

It is a matter for amazement to us, that in the 
face of these figures, a genius like Mr. Bunn should 
| waste his stupendous talent upon a people so little 
{qualified to estimate managerial ability as the 
English! But no, it is another description of 
ability ; and we believe that it requires some 
|species of logic that is not understood in this 
| country to persuade a government to support 
magnificently an art for which the individual 
enthusiasts ine not sufficient regard to pay for at 
its cost price. 

Mr. Vandenhoff, afier the play of The Stranger, 
acted at Liverpool, for his benefit, on the 12th 
instant, in an address to the audience, made the 
following allusion to the indisposition of his 
daughter: --“ Some eighteen months since she 
slightly bruised her knee in the act of opening a 
drawer; the hurt was so slight, that it was for- 
gotten rather than neglected, till a weakness was 
experienced, which resulted in absolute lameness, 
Under the advice of the most eminent surgeons of 
the day, she is assured that there is nothing to be 
jalarmed at for the future—that the disability is 
temporary —and that she will one day recover her 
footing in the world,-and walk with ease and 
freedom.” 

AnoTHer Errort or tHe Crassic DramMa.— 
| The Comitté de Lecture of the Odeon, president 
M. Vizentini, has received the Alceste of Euripides, 
jarranged for the French stage by M. Hippolyte 
Lucas. A young professor of the Conservatoire, 
M. Elwart, has been commissioned with the com- 
position of the chorus. ‘The production of the 
piece will commence the new management, on the 
15th of March, the two principal characters being 
intrusted to Miles. Araldi and M, Randoux. 

The difficulty with which the French high class 
drama, with its stilted conventionalities and ever re- 
curring rhymes, is supported even with the assistance 
of government grants, may be estimated from the 
|following account of nightly receipts, varying 
from 303 to 6,131 franes. A receipt of 12I. 2s. 6d., 
in a large theatre on the third night’s perform 
ance, of certainly the best tragic actress in Europe, 
does not denote hastiness of judgment in our 
neighbours, and would, on this side the channel, 
be set down as a failure. It is worth remark, how 
gradual has been Mile. Rachel's advance in public 








estimate. Her first appearance was on 
1838, fr. 
June 12, in Camille, Zes Horaces .... 752 
16, in Emilie, Cinna = eeee.... 558 
23, in Camille ...esccscvees 303 
July 9, in Hermione, Andromaque .. 373 
j 14, St BO, ce dalccacccccces, Gem 
15, in Hermione .........+-... 740 
Aug. 9, in Amenaide, Tancredi .... 620 
| 12, in Do. ea eade sens < 
16, in Eriphyle, Iphigenie...... 715 
18, in Carnithe Hi Mésctiins Ot 
2,in Amenaide.............. 800 
26, in Hermione .........+.+++ 1,225 
30, in Amenaide.............. 650 
Sept. 4, in Hermione .............. 629 


9, in Amenaide.,...........- 2,048 
11, in Camille 000000 06500808 See 





Sept. 15, in Hermione ...........+.+ 1,218 
17, in Amenaide........+e+-- 1,118 
23, in Hermione cvcces RISD 
27; im Beale cece iccccccescon MAGN 
29,in Do. seeccees SOO 


ee ee eeee 


Oct. GB, 1p Reet no cn sscncccees GHE1 
7,in Monime, Mithridate .... 3,660 
iO ete, cad% Seances «+e» 4,640 


12; in Hermione o2..occccccsce Sgb29 
eee 
19, int Hermiome 5. coccecccwsee 6191 

This is far more like the advance of a periodical, 
than the effect of a great actor upon the opinions 
of a dramatic public, which is most generally 
taken by storm, and more likely to subside than 
to increase. 

THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 

It is an incontrovertible fact, that theatricals, 
especially in the provinces, suffer more from cir- 
cumstances than any other institution in existence. 
A high road is looked upon as public property, 
and all persons fancy they have a right to use it 
as they please. ‘The drama is exactly in the same 
position, and subject to abuse and animadversion 
in an inverse proportion to the intellectual and 
reasoning faculties of those who either condemn it 
in toto, or by ambiguous givings-out, endeavour 
to undermine its real worth and stability. Every 
one has a right to judge for himself, but that 
judgment should be founded upon deductions 
emanating from a careful analization of self- 
evident facts, and not from hear-say evidence, or 
dogmatical assertions. 

n almost every country town there is a class 
of persons who take upon themselves to anathe- 
matize theatricals; not because they Anow theatri- 
cals to be bad, but simply because they would 
raise themselves upon the ruin they would, if they 
could, create; while, it is freely confessed, there 
are others who conscientiously approve not of 
the stage, or, from their position in society, cannot 
patronise a play-house. Alas! for the narrow- 
mindedness of human nature! 

Dramatic writings will ever be admired, and 
rank high as literary productions; nor can such 
be a matter of surprise, when it is recollected that 
the best authors, and most learned men, have con- 
tributed to that peculiar description of literature. 
And what can more immediately, or effectually, 
improve the manners, refine the taste, or reform 
the mind than the drama, when properly cultivated 
and conducted. They must be indeed fastidious 
who would condemn the whole, because a part 
were imperfect. The moral tendency of the drama 
is good; for, it should be remembered, that virtue 
would cease to be virtue, did not vice exist; and 
as the stage is intended to “ hold the mirror up to 
nature,” to be a faithful representative of human 
life in all its various phases, it is necessary, in 
order to produce the desired effect, that plays 
should be so constructed as to show everything in 
its proper light— 

“« The stage should be to life a faithful glass, 
Reflecting modes and manners as they pass ; 
If these appear extravagant to view, 

Blame not the drama—the reflection’s true.”’ 

The stage must ever partake of the refinement 
or licentiousness of the age, or it will cease to be 
what it professes— 

“ The abstract and brief chronicle of the times.” 


There is virtue and vice everywhere; and to 
dispossess the drama of the one wonld be to render 
the other void of that instruction, which it has 
ever been the aim of the dramatist to inculcate. 
The wisest of every time, and every clime, have 
written for the stage, and what they have given 
to the world cannot be sinful to art, or make those 
who represent them wicked; for it would be an 
act of injustice to identify a man with the 

t he personates, or condemn a play simply 
ause it is necessary to introduce a villain for 
the better development of the plot. 

The best principles may be perverted; and if the 
stage is not all that could be wished, it is not the 
fault of those connected with it; for those “ Who 

ease to live, must live to please:” and if the pub- 
ic taste pretets sow to sense, the public is alone 


to blame. Still, a well-written play will hold its 
position—still will the drama have its followers 
amongst the more enlightened members of society. 
Even the lighter portions of it possess a charm; 
and broad farce is not without its qualities; it 
serves as a relaxation to the mind, and dispels 
melancholy and the devils blue; while, at the same 
time, it gives a relish to the more exalted, refined, 
and elaborate productions of the dramatist. 

Let the drama be opposed on just grounds and 
not on erroneous principles, and if it then be “found 
wanting,” let it meet its deserts; but till then, 
may those who unceremoniously condemn it be 
charitable as they themselves hope for merey; and 
let them remember that— 

** The quality of Mercy is not strain'd; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless’d ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 
SHAKSPERE. 


Taeatre Royar, Brrmuincuam.—Mr. Creswick, 
late of Sadler’s Wells, has been starring it in this 
theatre, where he was formerly the principal stock 
actor. He and Mr. Couldock, who succeeded him, 
have been playing the characters of Othello and 
Tago alternately. On Wednesday the Misses Cush- 
man gave their services, as did the company also, 
ir. behalf of the distressed Scotch and Irish. The 
play, As You Like It; the house was full, and the 
Misses Cushman’s reception enthusiastic. On Tues- 
day next Mrs. Butler appears as Julia, in the 
Hunchback, when the prices of admission will be 
doubled. 

Liverroot.— No sooner is an actor or 
actress tolerably received in the great metropolis, 
than they fancy themselves dramatic meteors; 
and, what is worse, find managers weak enough 
to encourage them in their vain belief. Mr. 
Hudson, of the Haymarket, has been the star at the 
‘Theatre Royal - a /a Power. From the indifferent 
business, it must be inferred that either he is 
non-attractive, or that the public do not appre- 
ciate his merit. Most assuredly a dramatic ob- 
servatory, and beings conversant with theatrical 
astronomy, are much wanted, to name the greater 
and the lesser stars, and enlighten the bewildered 
people upon so abstruse a subject. *,* The dog- 
stars are already known. 

SHerriecp.—After prosperous season, the 
theatre has closed; prosperous from circum- 
stances —because a better company has been seen 
in the town—both individually and collectively, 
Nor can the success be attributed to the novelty of 
the pieces played, for those of Shakspere were 
the most attractive; nor could it arise from the 
flourishing state of the trade, the which has been 
nothing to brag of; but the management was new, 
and the pieces were so produced as to keep pace 
with the improvements of the times, as connected 
with arts and science, and those who visited the 
theatre, saw and appreciated the improvement. 
Nor were the stars eminently attractive, og drew 
moderately good houses; but unfortunately claimed 
the lion’s share, and indifferent houses, without 
stars, would have proved more profitable. When 
will managers learn wisdom, and eschew the 
starring system? It has proved injurious to the 
profession, and will continue to do so as long as 
the practice is permitted to exist. The manage- 
ment have made a favourable impression, and it 
will be its own fault if the next season be not on 
a par with that just terminated. 

Bostox.—The theatre will open for the season 
on Monday next, under the management of Mr. 
Robson Daniels. ‘The company selected, if not 
beyond mediocrity, are sufficiently talented to give 
due effect to the pieces announced, viz., € 
Battle of Life and The Honey Moon. 

Lrxx.—The opening of the theatre was the cold 
side of favourable, although the notice in the Zynn 
Advertiser, the editor of which, by the bye, is a 
saint, and never visits play-houses), speaks in 
glowing terms of the company—that is, of Miss 

venport! and Mr. ena Mercutio! The 
adding of Mr. and Mrs. ocks to the corps 
dramatique is a decided improvement; but “ one 
swallow maketh not 9 summer.” 
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Exrter.—Anthony Pasquin, in his dramatic 
Pincushion has said--“ Frogs are dainties when 
nothing else are to be had.” Miss Le Batt (an 
excellent stock actress) and her sister—in smaller 
type—have been starring at the theatre, with 
but indifferent success. If managers are anxious 


to do something out of the usual way, they ought | 


to go the whole animal, seeing that the attempt, and 
not the deed, is likely to confound them. 
LFicesteER.—The theatre was opened last week 
by Mr. J. Saville and the Nottingham company, 
for the purpose of introducing the Cushman 
sisters, we appeared in the few pieces which 
constitute their stock in trade. It being the 
fashion, the theatre was moderately well attended, 
and the ladies, as a matter of course, were ap- 
plauded to the very echo. The pieces were but 


indifferently sustained, and suffered still more 
from the want of decent scenery, and other neces- 
sary appliances. 


MUSIC. 
Her. Masesty’s Taratre.—Thursday was a 


night devoted to charitable 
ceeds to be given to the ¢ 


ance. Her Majesty and Prince Albert were 
present. There was a cantata sung by Sanchioli, 
Gardoni, and Bouchi, after the opera, written ex- 
pressly for the occasion. The house was crowded. 


Drvry-Lane.—Mr. Wallace’s new opera has at 
length been produced, and with the advantage, if 
it may be so called, of increased expectation. 

The story turns upon the adventures of one 
George Podiebrad (Mr. Harrison), who, from being 
a sort of wild man of the mountains, becomes King 
of Bohemia, in a tolerably improbable concatena- 
tion of events spread into three prodigiously 
long acts;—the plot being worked out by his 
falling in love with Matilda, the Queen, after 
having saved her life in the usual romantic man- 
ner. We will give the Poct Bunn’s account— 


“ The cries of danger caught mine ear, 
As an unbridled horse drew near, 
Bearing a fainting form ;—between 
That steed and yonder deep ravine 
I sprung, and—reckless of alarms— 
Clasped the sad victim in mine arms.” 


There is also a Count Magnus (Mr. Borrani), an 
intriguer, who himself wants to marry the Queen, 
now a widow, her husband, Zadislaus, having been 
killed in the wars; she, however, refuses him, 
and he vows revenge. Accidentally seeing 
one day Podiebrad, and struck with his likeness 
to the late Ladislaus, he plans to have him re- 
ceived by the people as their lost king. Podiebrad 
falls into the snare; she discovers him, first is 
angry at the deception practised, is pacified, and 
at length marries him, as he had acted nobly in 
saving her, not only from the snares of Magnus, 
but also from the designs of her subjects, who are 
most unaccountably rebellious. Mr. Weiss, as 
Matthias, an innkeeper, who has sold himself to 
Magnus, and, as his tool, attempts Podiebrad’s life, 
and Miss Isaacs, as Lillia, an attendant on the 
Queen, are the only other characters of any conse- 
quence, the remaining subordinates scarcely taking 
~ part in the performance, 
laving lately had occasion to speak of the 
ae singers as artists, it only remains to sa 
ow they severally enacted the parts allotted to 
them on this occasion. Miss Romer sung a lordi- 
naire, a great amount of effort without a propor- 
tionate return. She was most remarkable for the 
splendour of her dresses, which she contrived to 
change every act, so that there were no less than 
three, and yet it did strike us that she did not 
look every inch a Queen notwithstanding the dis- 
play. She acted, as usual, with abundant energy, 
speaking in the dialogues with a sort of Johnsonian 
pomposity, the most remote from real dignity; 
emphasizing every work in so marked a manner as 
to ceaaplotaly nullify each sentence she uttered; 
this may be applied to her singing also. We will 
give an instance, where she upbraids Podiebrad 
with the deception he has practised in taking the 
character of Ladislaus :— 


perecte ie pro- | 
istressed Irish and | 
Scotch; we therefore do not notice the perform- | 
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**It is because the man, now before me—despite his 
effrontery—awed by the holy influence of the respect he 
— feels that he is neither my liege lord, nor my 

ng. 

Nearly every word in this Bunnian sentence was 
marked, more particularly the last part of it: 
feels — that —he — is—neither—my — liege—lord— 
nor—my—king, consequently, my liege lord, and 
the “my king,” the accented words, were swamped 
in the diction,—although Mr. Bunn has put neither 
and nor in italics as the accented words. Verily 


jhe has much to answer for, in murdering the 


| 





Queen’s English. 

Mr. Harrison—we always wish to speak well of 
this gentleman, he is so careful—has evidently so 
well studied his part, not only as a whole, but in 
all the detail—this applies to singing and acting— 
that we wish to be pleased with him; but there is 
something discordant in his voice, something outré 
in his action, something false in his diction, that 
we cannot say all we could wish in his favour. He 
sung some little bits very charmingly, and anon 
some notes come out that destroyed all the previous 
pleasing impression. A drill-serjeant would be of 
essential service to him to improve his gait, and a 
little less Hibernian aspiration would very much 
improve his speaking. Mr, Harrison, also, is guilty 
of the fault we have alluded to in Miss Romer, of 
too much verbal accentuation, but, in addition, 
throws in an aspiration between the first letter and 
the remainder of the words. Let us take a senti- 
mental part: where, for instance, he reveals his 
secret to the Queen at her command— 


Since ‘tis your will, I love you,’ 


Mr. Harrison says, “S-ince tizz ye-our whill I 
l-ove ye-ou.” The reader must imagine the as- 
paretion, and then will understand the effect it is 
ikely to produce. 

Mr. Borrani ventured upon a little more anima- 
tion than usual, in which he unfortunately took a 
wrong direction, so that what he wished was ono 
thing, and what he effected quite another. He, 
however, took pains with his part, and occasionally 
threw out the splendid tones of his voice to great 
advantage. He also claims favour from his unas- 
suming manner— 

“for the absence of pretension 
Goes much further than there’s need to mention.” 

Mr. Weiss, with the exception of a certain 
awkwardness of manner, went through his part 
very well; he improves much in his singing on 
every occasion he is heard, giving evidence of 
study, which we would wish to see more con- 
stantly attended to by others. He sang his first 
song so well as to deserve the encore he received. 

iss Isaacs quite came out in a little ballad 
which was allotted to her, an encore being unani- 
mously called for. Having never seen this young 
lady do anything before but walk about the stage 
in some subordinate character, we were very agree- 
ably surprised at the pleasing, unpretending man- 
ner in which she sung the ballad, and are always 
too glad to have an opportunity of speaking well 
of a young aspirant. 

The other hasnetae need no notice, they were 
mere accessaries. But the opera itself—it is 
indeed time to speak of the music; we have put 
it off as long as we could, as it is an ungrateful 
task to be obliged to — in a qualified 
manner, but so we must. We listened for four 
hours, and literally did not carry away more 
than one air by Mr. Harrison:—perhaps, the finale 
one also, may be considered good. It appeared 
that we had heard everything before. Really our 
memory was much taxed on each occasion, when 
some well-known scrap was hauled into ps. 
There was something pleasing in Mr. Wallace’s 
Maritana; we did not find the same satisfaction in 
hearing Matilda, The overture was a medley, so 
attenuated in quality that it had no strength to call 
forth an encore, even from a packed house of 
friends, and the opera dragged its slow length 
along, unless when some one of the singers here 
and there made a little bit tell; for we cannot give 
the credit to the music. We really cannot take 
this as a sample of what English composers can 
do. If it is Mr. Wallace’s best, and we understand 
that, in his opinion, it is far superior to Maritana, 
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why then there is no hope left, unless he has his | in his part. Mr. Wynn performed the little he had 


eyes opened by a candid statement of the truth. 
With curtailment it may go down for a time, 
but as it is, we think it will not long hold its 
ground, 

Much of the want of success in the Drury Lane 
operas generally, is owing to the execrable librettos 
to which the composers are compelled to write. We 
use the word compelled, because it is generally 
understood that, unless Mr. Bunn is the author, 
there is a difficulty in getting an opera done at 
all; this is a species of managerial despotism 
which should be put an end to. It is lamentable 
to think that, in the only theatre where English 


ficed to the manager’s notion that he is a poet. 


We never read anything of Mr. Bunn’s that} postponed until next week. 


| 


to do well,—we don’t speak of his singing. The 
whole went off with considerable éclat, Miss A. 
Romer being called for at the conclusion by the 
unanimous applause of the audience, which she 
well deserved. 

The opera Sonnambula was produced here on 
Thursday night—Miss Bassano as Amina. The 
less said of the whole performance the better. 





The musical doings of the week have not been 
very numerous, the concert season not having as 
yet begun. Music has, however, been called in to 


‘assist in relieving the present distress in Lreland 
operas are produced, the composer is now sacri- | 


and Scotland. ‘The concert, however, which was 
advertised to take place on Thursday, has been 
The Ethiopian 


could approach even the name of poetry, and, | Serenaders still continue their attractive re-unions; 


in his dialogues, he is pompous and verbose; 
yet Mr. Bunn wields his pen, or rather thinks he 
dloes so, with the approbation of the public. 
presume he takes this into his head because he is 
called forward, ‘The compliment is very question- 
able; as whenever Bunn is shouted for, the term 
poet is generally added in most unequivocal inten- 
tion of derision, But here we break off to speak 
of him as manager; in this capacity, there can 
be but one opinion as to his deservings; the opera 
was put on the stage in a very costly manner, the 
scenery was very finely executed, and the number 
of supernumeraries got together upon this oceasion 
to make a show, almost filled the stage; in short, 
it was evident no expense had been spared. We 
shall not allude to the postponement compelled 
hy Miss Romer’s indisposition, further than to say 
that Mr. Bunn, we believe, ought to be completely 
exonerated from all blame. 

Princess's Tirearne.—Balfe’s operetta, the 
Custle of Aymon, was performed last Saturday, 
Miss Anne Romer taking the part of Hermine ; 
the other principal characters by Allen, Walton, 
and Leffler. The music of this opera is of a light 
and pleasing character, without much to attract, 
but all floats along smooth, light, and graceful. 
Hermine could not have been better sustained, 
whether we speak of singing or acting: there is 
no singer on the English stage who could have 
produced more effect. The house received the 
young débutante at first rather coldly; but in spite 
of this, ere long the audience discovered that there 
was something worth listening to. Miss Romer 
has not had the advantage of being puffed after the 
usual fushion—she was not heralded by placards 
with letters a foot long. Though so short a time 
before the public, her’s has been an uphill game ; 
but, one by one, the obstacles will vanish, and, if 
she is only true to herself, if she will not suffer 
herself to be led away from that path which she 
is now pursuing, and which she herself must feel to 
be the right one, her day of triumph will come. 
We do not advise her attempting the more difficult 
parts as yet; before those are undertaken, a little 
more acquaintance with the stage will be neces- 
sary. Let slow and sure be her motto, and she 
need not doubt her gaining the ultimate object of 
what must be her wishes. We will not wander 
through the opera, but merely mention that part 
in which she shone on this occasion, It was in 
the concerted piece beginning, “ You by captiva- 
tion must please them.” The music could not 
have been more charmingly sung. Her shake is 
probably the best we ever heard, and her execu- 
tion is neat and finished. All that Miss Romer 
wants is experience, a fault which every succeed- 
ing performance will remedy. 

Mr. Allen was only remarkable on this occasion 
for introducing into his airs some of the most un- 
meaning and worst-executed roulades it has ever 
been our lot to hear. Mr. Walton as a singer is 
not worth notice, and the least he can do is to learn 
his part. Mr, Leffler, as is his wont in comic 
parts, came out strongly; he both sung and acted in 
every way deserving of praise. Of the gentlemen who 
took the parts of the three brothers, Mr. Barker 
took pains to make himself conspicuous in a pair 
of white kid gloves, and in putting on (it may be 
natural) what would off the stage be called in- 
sufferuble airs; he might have been more perfect 


| 





and their opponents, who call themselves the 
Lantum Ethiopian Serenaders, are also actively 


We | engaged in trying to secure a share of the public 


patronage. Mr. Phillips is in the field, with 
his American reminiscences. Mr. Lucas com- 
menced, on Thursday, his annual series of Quartett 
Concerts; Messrs. Sainton, Blagrove, Hill, Howell, 
and Mr. Lucas himself taking a part in the per- 
formance. Mr. Sterndale Bennett has also given 
the first of a series at the Hanover-square 
Rooms. 





The next week is not prolific in concerts. Mr. 
Mangold gives one on Monday evening at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, the Etheopian Serenaders 
continue their amusements at the St. James’s 
Theatre, and Mr. Love also gives an entertain- 
ment to display his powers of ventriloquism. 


REVIEW. 


The Art of Fresco Painting, as practised by the Old 
Italian and Spanish Masters, with a Preliminary 
Inquiry into the nature of the Colours used in 
Fresco Painting. By Mrs. Merrivtevp, trans- 
lator of “ Cennino Cennini.” Charles Gilpin, 5, 
Bishopsgate-street. 

Tus book, although by a lady, is entirely prac- 

tical in its intention. It is a publication suggested 

by the appearance of demand, and professes no 
other claim to be attractive than positive useful- 
ness. In our author’s own words —“ The moment 
it was determined to decorate the new Houses of 
Parliament with fresco paintings, it became im- 
portant to ascertain the mode adopted by the great 
masters of the Italian and Spanish schools. To 
accomplish this desirable object, it became neces- 
sary to recur to the old treatises on the subject, 
especially those written in the Italian and Spanish 
languages. ‘The result was presented to the public 
in the valuable reports of the Commissioners on 
the Fine Arts. ‘The path of inquiry was well 
traced out in these reports, and the subject coin- 

ciding with my own pursuits and inclinations, I 

was induced to pursue the inquiry, from the per- 

suasion that the introduction of the art into this 
country would be the means of founding a great 

English school of painting.” 

The sources from which the information that is 
furnished in this book has been obtained, extend 
over a space of eight hundred years, commencing 
with the writings of Theophilus, a monk, who is 
supposed to have lived between the ninth and 
thirteenth centuries (rather a wide margin, by the 
bye), but the exact period is unknown. He pro- 
fessed to teach all the knowledge of the Greeks 
respecting colours. A manuscript in the Biblio- 
théque Royale, at Paris, dated in 1431, contains a 
version, in old French, of some parts of the work 
of Theophilus, showing that his treatise had then 
become known. Commencing with Theophilus, 
the succession of authorities is as follows :— 


Theophilus, MS., between the years 100—1300 
MS. in the Bibliothéque Royale ...... 1431 
Cennino Cennini, MS., (published 1821) 1437 
Leon Batista Alberti............0+-. 1485 
WEEE ca cb bee vee ek cede cb dcdcheeceem eee 
Guevara... .vcccscccsccercess ss OOO 1557 
Borghini seteeteaee eeeteeeerereeee 1584 
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Embracing altogether the commencement, pro- 
gress, and decline of fresco painting; and there are 
few practical points which are not explained by 
some one or other of the series, most of the authors 
being themselves artists. 

Before describing the practice of the art, our 
authoress enters upon an inquiry into the nature 
of the colours used by the Italian and Spanish 
masters, as being one of the most important pre- 
liminaries to the, practice of fresco. Of all the 
hues, blue seems to have been the greatest diffi- 
culty in ancient fresco. 

“Palomino was right when he said that blue 
pigments were the Scylla of fresco painting. In 
the school of Athens, Raphaelle painted the blues 
in fresco, and they have perished, or nearly so, as 
they have, in most instances, in every part of Italy, 
where blue has been much used. In the great 
works which Raphaelle subsequently painted in the 
Stanze, he returned to the old practice of paint- 
ing the blues above red, probably dissatisfied with 
the crudeness which was the result of using them 
on the wet plaster.” 

The following passage is well worth the con- 
sideration of the student: — 

“ Tt appears that none but natural earthy colours 
can be used with safety and propriety in fresco 
painting, that these colours are not brilliant, but 
rather the contrary, and that they derive their 
beauty from the harmony of the arrangement and 
the judicious opposition of colours. Cennino and 
others praise certain colours, which they say are 
equal to lake in fresco. They are right, because the 
colours to which they allude will appear like lake 
when skilfully contrasted with the other colours 
used in this kind of painting, but if compared 
with the colours we call lake and carmine, I 
have no doubt they would be found very dis- 
similar. ‘The amatito and burnt Roman vitriol 
will harmonise well with the ochres and other 
earths, but if lake were used (supposing it could 
be used in fresco), it would, like the bright blues 
of Romanelli, in the Louvre, and those of the 
Caracci, be out of harmony with the rest of the 
picture. If lakes and cobalt be used in fresco, it 
will be necessary to procure yellows of equal 
brilliancy, but I apprehend that pictures painted 
with oh colours would lose in harmony what they 
gained in brilliancy; such colours being too glaring 
and intrusive for the decorations of buildings. ‘To 


judge of their effect it is only necessary to a 
ern 


the ceilings of the Louvre, painted by the m 
French school, which are as brilliant as the finest 
lakes, yellows, and blues can make them, with the 
quiet beauty and mellowness of the frescos of 
Romanelli in the Salles des Antiques (always, 
however, excepting the blue, which is too powerful 
for the other colours). It will be remembered that 
Titian and Raffaelle used chiefly earths and com- 
mon colours even in painting in oil, instead of the 
more expensive and brilliant colours. No one 
capable of forming an opinion can suppose the 
would have preferred the former to the latter, if 
they had not had the best and most convincing 
reasons for so doing. We are all too much inclined 
to seek the perfection of colouring in the pigments 
themselves, instead of in the harmonious combination 
and opposition of the several colours, and to attribute 
to the vehicle and colours the effect which the skill of 


the artist alone can produce.” 


We commence that portion of the work relating 
to the art of fresco painting, by practical directions 
for the preparation of the wall or ceiling, accordin 
to the method prescribed by Vitruvius; from whic 
we gather, that the plastering in piece-meal, as is 
the modern practice, was not the usage of his time. 
“TI therefore consider it certain (says Guevara) 
that they did not plaster the wall in portions, but 
that whether it was large or small, they finished 


lastering the whole at one time, and then painted 
it with such expedition and diligence, that the 


painting and the wall dried together; not taking 
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into consideration that they knew how to keep the | design is lost, which it is impossible to enlarge, 


wall damp for some days.” 

Sig. Requeno (Saggio sul Ristabilimento, &e.,) is 
of opinion, however, that the ancients did not 
really paint in buon fresco at all, but that they 
coloured the walls in fresco with a single colour, 


painted at St. Matteo, in the churefl which belonged 
to the Prince Doria, certain stories of this saint, 
in competition with a very good — of Ber- 
gamo. “I really have seen wonderful things by 


properly, otherwise than by the eye. Now the 
eye seems to me to have but little to do with it, 
for, be a man ever so much accustomed to draw 


on a large scale, he cannot deny, that when a 
design is intended to be copied from a piece of 


and then painted the figures on them in secco.| paper, which is generally made about the size of the 
Winckelman and the academicians of Hercula-| hand, or a little larger, to a picture of the size 
neum, observing that when some of the pictures; of ten or twenty feet, that it is much easier to do 


jhim, in that city; he paints with both hands, 
holding a brush full of colour in each, and is so 
expert and dexterous, that he does his work with 
great quickness; and I have seen more pictures 
in fresco by him than by any ten others together. 





were cleaned with water all the colours of the | 
figures washed off, and there remained a ground, | 


uniform in colour, smooth, fair, and polished, upon 
the ancient walls, concluded that the pictures of 
Herculaneum were painted by the Romans in 
secco upon the intonaco, stained in fresco; but the 
fact seems to be that painting in buon fresco was 
not practised by the Ancients. 

Leon Batista Alberti is exact and methodical in 
his directions for laying the intonaco, but says little 
upon colour. Cennino Cennini professes to teach 
the art as it was practised by Giotto and by 
Taddeo Gaddi and others of the period. He 
describes the manner in which contemporary 
artists painted flesh; after which he details the 
method practised by Giotto. The difference be- 
tween these different methods consisted in the use 
of many tints of flesh colour (of which every 
shade was at once laid in its place) by the school 
of Giotto; while other artists applied a wash of 


it with the squares than without them; besides | Giacomo Tintoretto, the Venetian, paints in nearly 
which, there is the ground plan, the perspective, | the same manner; and there are some persons 
| and the buildings, which in the small design are | who consider him the most rapid painter, but he 
drawn by measure, and require merely to be copied | is inferior in design, and is less careful than 


off and enlarged in the same proportion, almost 
without trouble. 
making any difficulty about this, when, by doing 
it, we have all the outlines determined? And I 
say this, not only with regard to things we have 
already mentioned, but also relative to the posi- 
tion of the most minute details; being certain, at 
the same time, of not falling into any very great 
mistake, not even into a confusion of lines, which 
are frequently drawn by way of trials, before we 
make the right one; and however expert a 
person may be in design, he cannot help com- 
mitting such errors, for it is impossible to do 
otherwise. 

“ But it is necessary, at the same time, to 





tlesh-colour over the face, cither before or after 
the shades were laid in, Cennino is very parti- 
cular as to this point; he says, “If you would 
have your work appear very brilliant, be careful 
to keep each tint of flesh-colour in its place, and 
do not mix one with the other.” 

Vasari dilates upon the more artistic portions 
of the process, the sketches, the enlarging, until 
the finished cartoon,and the tracing of the cartoon 
on the intonaco, This appears to have been an im- 
provement upon the olen practice, for the writer 
says, “The author of this invention had certainly 
a very happy idea, considering that in the cartoons 
we can see the effect of the whole painting, and 
that they may be corrected and drawn upon until 
they are approved of, which cannot be done after- 
wards to the picture itself.” 

It appears to have been the practice to paint the 
outside of buildings to represent bas relief in one 
colour and its tones. “ Chiaro oscuro is a kind of 
painting which depends more on design than on 
colouring, because it had its origin in the imita- 
tion of marble statues and of figures of bronze and 
various stones. This is usually employed in 
painting historical pictures on the fronts of 
ee or houses, so as to imitate and appear 
ike marble or stone sculptured into these shapes, 
or really imitating some sorts and kinds of mar- 
ble and porphry, and of green stone, and of red 
and grey granite, bronze or other stones, as they 
think proper. They divide the front of the house 
into many compartments in this style of decora- 
tion, which is very much in use for painting the 
fronts of houses and palaces, as well in Rome as 
throughout all Italy.” It would appear from this 
that the reproach of lath and plaster misrepresen- 
tation is equally referrable to ancient as to modern 
architecture. 

Borghini confines himself to the composition of 
material and mechanical directions in its use. 
Armenino insists emphatically upon the care with 
which the cartoon should be prepared: “ To speak 
the truth, in order t> reprove those who care little 
to do this, or who, if they do set about it, do it 
carelessly; for in a well-finished cartoon, it will 
be observed, that even the most difficult part of 
every object is pourtrayed, so that by following 
the outlines we work without any chance of error, 
by means of a perfect example and model of all 
that we intend to do; in fact, we may call it the 
work itself, except for the tints, and hence we see 
that Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, 
Perrino del Vaga, Danielo di Volterra, and other 
excellent painters, always prepared the cartoon 
with the greatest care and industry. 

“There are certain persons who say that it is 
a bad plan to divide the cartoon into squares, and 
allege frivolous reasons in support of their asser- 
tions; for example, that a great part of their first 
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caution persons not to trust too much to their 
first lines; nor, while placing them on_ the 
cartoons, by means of these squares, to throw 
aside their judgment, which enables them to 
correct many of these lines in the small design, 
and copy them afresh in their proper places, or 
wherever they may seem needful. This is ren- 
dered evident by the fact, that great errors may be 
concealed in small drawings, while in those of a large 
scale every slight error is detected; so that a 
thorough examination is necessary, to change 
false outlines and to make good ones, without 
having any regard to the limits given by the 
squares. And these are the methods which 1 
have frequently observed and considered in the 
designs and cartoons of Raphaelle, of Perrino del 
Vaga, of Giulio Romano, of Danielo di Volterra, 
and of Taddeo Zuccaro, and of other good 
painters who are still living, and who will all 
affirm the truth of what I have said.” 

Armenino then goes minutely into the whole 
process of shading, and tells us that “ besides 
sketches, which, during his time, has been held 
in the hand as a model, further study is required 
before it is finished, for all this process must be 
recommenced from the beginning, in order to 
obtain greater correctness by copying from the 
life and from models, with the assistance of me- 
chanical skill in drawing, as has been before stated; 
and, when finished, these drawings appear as 
forcible, and with such relief, that they seem 
ready to start from the paper, which proves that 
these last means are well adapted to give such 
perfection in drawing, as every person according 
to his industry and knowledge desires to attain.” 

We have extracted this in full, as exempli- 
fying satisfactorily the fact that the excellence in 
design of the great period of art in Italy, was 
owing to the pains taken to be correct and to 
nothing else. We have maintained in Tur Fine 
Arts’ JourNAL that a correct picture of modern 
dimensions might be enlarged to any size without 
difficulty. Here our readers will observe that to 
have been the process by which large paintings 
were executed, First, a design made the size of 
the hand or a little larger. This enlarged by 
squares, then corrected by models, and finished 
in chiaro oscuro, until it seemed to start from the 

per. Here was no helter-skelter off hand 
sketch made at arms-length, and sent before the 
judgment of the public, “ with all its imperfections 
on its head,” like so many of those at the West- 
minster Hall competition. Let our readers note, 
that in the sketch, the ground-plan of the picture 
had been cared for! How selklom does that enter 
into the thoughts of a modern! 

Armenino then gives some detail of the practice 


in painting; the manner of using the tints in 


flesh; and, in allusion to the facility of some 
artists, mentions one Luchetto of Genoa, who 


What is the use, therefore, of 


Luca,” 

Andrea Pozzo had a reputation for deceiving 
the eye with imaginary cupolas; he also painted 
theatrical scenes, introducing colonnades, and 
buildings, with such an imitation of truth, as to 
render credible what Vitruvius wrote respecting 
the skill of the Ancients in this respect. Al- 
though well acquainted with the theory of optics, 
he accustomed himself never to draw without 
having previously made models, and distributed 
the lights and shades. He also insists upon 
the carefulness of the previous sketch and the 
cartoon, 

“ Before beginning to paint, it is necessary to 
prepare a small drawing or well studied coloured 
sketch, which the painter should always keep 
before him, that he may have nothing to think 
of but the execution, cartoon should also be 
made as large as the picture intended to be 
painted, which should be fixed against the wall 
in the place the picture is to occupy, in order to 
detect ie errors (it there be any) from a distance, 
and to correct them.” 

Pacheco enters into the dispute as to whether 
or no the Greeks painted in buon fresco, but refuses 
to give a positive opinion either way, excepting 
that as all that is not oil paintings is fresco, so 
distemper is a kind of fresco, 

From the following description, given by Fe- 
derigo Zucchero, of the celebrated picture known 
by the name of the Aldobrandiné Marriage, we may 
conclude that it is a fresco painting. “ It was 
discovered in the Mount of St. Maria Maggiore, 
in the Orti Mecenati, by those excavators who 
are continually at work, examining here and 
there under ground, to find statues, marbles, and 
figures buried in those ruins. They found a 
room, of which a piece of the wall was left 
standing, upon which was painted an elegant and 
beautiful picture in fresco, with figures about 
three palms high, coloured by the hand of a 
master. This piece was considered worthy of 
being sawn off and brought to light, and placed 
in the garden of Cardinal Aldobrandini, at Monte 
Manganapoli, and was so well preserved among 
these ruins that it was quite wonderful. And | 
who was, by chance, one of the first to see it, 
and wash it, and clean it with my own hand, 
observed it was as well preserved, and as fresh as 
if it had but just been painted; so that it pleased 
me epundiae. and I caused it to be brought 
to light.” ‘This picture was a favourite subject of 
study with Raffaelle and Nicholas Poussin; the 
latter is said to have made an accurate copy 
of it. 

Palomino “ lived at a period parallel to that 
of the commentators on literature, when much 
was written on art, although the exercise of it 
had ceased; when the theory was studied, and the 
practice was neglected, when it was known aceu- 
rately why and how great masters were produced, but 
the secret of becoming such was lost. Palomino 
was accordingly more theoretical than practical, and 
could intimate what ought to be better than he 
could execute his own designs. When Luea 
Giordano, who was but an indifferent theologian, 
was ordered to paint the ceilings of the Escurial, 
(soon after 1692,) he found himself much at a 
loss to execute the subject which the monks 
desired; the king therefore desired Palomino to 
assist him with the designs, Palomino executed 
this delicate commission so well, that the delighted 
Giordano kissed the sketches, exclaiming ‘ they 
are already painted.’” 

It is worth while here to remark, that this de- 
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nn 


cline of the art that marked the period at whic) 
Palomino wrote is accompanied by the decline of 

endeavour » artist. That they did not : 
complish works in equality with the great painters | 
that had preced d them, is accounted for from the 


by tl 


that those works were not to be accomplished by | 
any other. 
ery different affair to the finished chiaro 
picture to which the great painters compelled them- | 

lves as described before. By what we « | 
from this writer, and he only 
describing the preparation ; 


wm oi hae | 
to it 


lluck 


of the charce 


in 


which it was drawn, we conclude that it was in i 
complete state, but an outline. Indeed, it appears 
that the cartoon itself was often dispensed with. 
‘The passage is as follow = 

“ And whether the design be draw the cartoon 


or on the intended picture, i must first be 
f 


willow, nut, osier, or pine. These are made by 
splitting the wood into pieces of th e of an iron 
tube, or a large cattle bell (which should be had 


for this purpose), or, at least, of the size of th 
finger and, being tightly jammed into the tube by 


strokes of a hammer, they should be shut up air- | to be painted; and having, in many places, removed 


amount of study bestowed by those —s whose 
c- | names have advantageously reachec 


| Genoa, Girolamo da Trevisi, who was painting one 
fact that they did not use the same means; and | face 
garden, had arrived there before him in order to 


The cartoon in Palomino’s time was a| paint certain things; and while Perino began to 
oscuro | make the cartoon for the historical picture of The 


il with | cartoon more or less industriously, so that a great 
charcoal and lapis nero, others only etched and 
}outlined; while, I say, Perino was going on in 


drawn | de Trevise was murmuring against him, saying, 
with crayons of charcoal, made of the wood of the |‘ What is all this about the cartoons? 


| brush.’ 


| i 
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those portions that evidence the greater 


our times. 
“ It is said that, on Perino de Vaga’s arrival at 


of it (the D’Oria Palace) which fronted the 


Shipwreck, and while he was enjoying himself 
very leisurely, and seeing all that was worth 
semg in Genoa, he continued preparing the 


part of it was already finished, and the naked 
ficures drawn, some in chiaro oscuro, others with 


this way, not even beginning his picture, Girolamo 


I, for my 
part, have the whole art at the poi..t of my paint 
And as he frequently grumbled in this 
mer, it came to the ears of Perino, who, being 
gry about it, immediately caused his cartoon to 
be fixed up in the ceiling, where the picture was 





tight, then put into the fire, and left there till the | the planks of the scaffolding, in order that it might 


tube is of a bright red colour; then taken out and | be seen 


put into cold ashes, covering it well with them, 


from below, he opened the room to the 
when this was known, every one in Genoa 


public; 


and covering the ashes with a large earthen pot; | went to see it, and being astonished at the excel- 


the whole is then to be left there till quite e old, 
because the charcoal will fill with air and break 
easily; then one of the pieces should be put into a 
piece of cane split into four parts at the end which 
18 to receive the piece of charcoal and then tied with 
athread. It is then to be scraped to a point, and 
the outline to be drawn with it. When this is all 


done the outlines should be fixed, by passing over | 


them a pencil, filled with water-colour, and, if thc 
something similar.” 


ciently accounts for the decreasing excellence of 
their productions; for in describing the act of tracing 
with the point on the wet intonaco, he says —“ In 
this manner were done those excellent cartoons in 
black and white on grey paper, which were always 
used, and which, after having been used, were held 
in great estimation by painters, as those of Michael 
Angelo, Raphaelle, Annibale Caracci, and others, 
inltaly. But itwas found that this tried the patience 
of the artist so much, that when he came to the execu- 
tion of his work, he shrunk from such immense labour, 
more especially when the labour is considered 
useless; for we have merely to pounce the outline, 
and mark it with the powdered charcoal, which 
practice, and that of marking over the outlines 
with black crayon, has been found in our time much 
more convenient. Compare this with Armenino on 
the sume subject; examine the productions of the 
two periods, and the cause of the decay of art 
is apparent. The means was incompetent to the 
end. 

Palomino goes deeply into the colours, palette, 
brushes, and the mechanism of the art. This was 
the period of the facility school. Luca Giordano 
was the fire-eater of his period, who from constant 
practice acquired such rapidity and facility of exe- 
cution, that he could do as much in a day as others 
in a week. His fertility of invention was so inex- 
haustible, and his facility of execution so pro- 
digious, that he would begin and finish a picture 
in a day, and counted paintings by hundreds, 
Luca Giordano put the extinguisher upon high 
art. “ He had a multitude of pupils who could not 
imitate him in his perilous course; all remained 
behind, and the most celebrated among them did 
not rise above mediocrity, and were but the 
imitators of the imitator, Luca Giordano had 
destroyed, at the impulse, as it were, of a fatal 
facility of invention and of hand, the last en- 


trenchments of art, and he left but a chaos behind 


him.” 


Part Il. consists of extracts, from the works of 


various authors of those s in which fresco 


may have been alluded to, and we shall again ex- 


|Jent design of Perino, he acquired immortal 


celebrity. Girolamo da Trevisi went there among 
others, and when he saw the work of Perino, 
which so much exceeded his expectations, being 
alarmed at the effects its beauty might have on his 
own reputation, he left Genoa, without asking 
leave of the Prince D’Oria, and returned to 
Bologna, where he lived. So Perino alone re- 


}mained with the Prince, and finished this room, 
drawing be made on the cartoon, the outline may | 
then be pricked through with a large needle, or | 


painting in oil upon the walls.— Vasari. 
“It was Agostino Caracci’s custom never to re- 


| gard trouble, so that he could give himself satis- 
Nay, Palamino himself furnishes direct evidence | 
of the growing negligence of artists, that suffi- 


faction. It was his custom to overcome all the 
difficulties at first, by making separate sketches 
of each part and each object that was to enter 
into the picture, until he had cleared every doubt, 
and overcome all impediments; that, then, putting 
the whole together, he formed a very complete 
and perfect design (which was sometimes painted 
in oil, with white lead for the lights), from which 
he did not depart in the slightest degree in the 
execution of his picture; and he painted in this 
manner rapidly, and without hesitation, and in 
great tranquility. And this is the true method, 
—— idle persons may say that making so 
many designs is a tedious operation, which fatigues 
the mind, and causes weakness in the execution of 
a picture, and that it is an unnecessary labour 
which is quite thrown away, and that it is better 
4 make the design on the picture.”—Malv. Fels. 
itt. 

There is an anecdote introduced relating to 
the facility of Casare Baglioni, too long for our 
present space, which would intimate that fresco 
had much to do with the decay of art, in extend- 
ing the facility of execution in a great degree 
necessary in that department of painting, into the 
production of oil pictures. 

“ Guercino, painted in fresco a house of Signor 
D. Bartolomeo Panini, at Cento, both inside and 
outside, in such a manner, that it seemed to be 
painted in oil, and many parties have wished to 
make themselves certain of it by a very close in- 
spection. 

“ Amico Aspertino painted with both hands at 


once, holding in one hand a brush filled with light 
colour, and in the other one filled with dark; but 
what was more remarkable and laughable was, 
that he bound round his waist a leather strap, to 
red colours; and 
faccario, with all 
his phials hanging round him, and when painting 
with his spectacles on his nose, it was suflicient to 
make the very stones laugh, especially when he 
began to talk, for he talked enough for twenty 


ts of tem 
evil of 8. 


which hung his galli 
he looked like the 


rsons, and he loved to say the strangest things 
in the world.” 


While Rinaldi was painting the beautiful pic- 








employed himsel 
shops; he also contracted a friendship with 
masons in order to procure employment, accustom- 
ing himself to paint the fronts of houses, the 
painting of which was frequently entrusted to their 
workmen ; so that his friendship with the masons 
was the cause of his fortune. 
state was the art reduced in Vienna, that painters 
were often obliged to carry away the rubbish, 
as if there were no difference between painting and 
whitewashing.—Ridolfi, p. 320. 





































ture of “Bacchus and Ariadne,” and Cesarino 
begged of him to use good and finecolours, he began 
to laugh heartily, and turned to him and said, 
“ Good design and common colours,” alluding to 
what, according to Ridolfi, Titian was accustomed 
to say, “that it was not the colours, but the de- 
sign that made the figure beautiful; and also that 
good colour could be bought at the Rialto, but 
that design was contained in the portfolio of the 
mind.” 


We have also a diary of Jacopo de Pontamo, 


kept while painting the Capella Maggiore, of 8. 
Lorenzo, and giving an account of each day’s 
work, 
a description of the process adopted in the re- 
pairing the Caracci Gallery, in the Palazzio Far- 
nese, and of the Loggio of Raffaelle at Lungara. 


The omnium gatherum being concluded by 


We cannot conclude, from the evidence furnished 


in this book, that the authoress had good reasons 
for supposing that the introduction of the art of 
freseo painting into this country will be the means 
of founding a great English school of painting. 
We are rather inclined to believe that, however 
excellent were the productions of the early masters 
in that department, art was eventually degraded 
by its adoption. 
competition as to price and as to time, and the 
consequence was, that facility of accomplishment 
became the greatest recommendation to the artist. 
At present on inquiring who are those employed 
in fresco painting, we shall find that fast workers 
are the men preferred. 


It entered into the market in 


Heartily recommending the book to the student 


(and all painters are, or ought to be students), as 
containing much matter worthy their serious at- 
tention, we will illustrate the degradation the art 
suffered from fresco by the following passage : 


“Tn the early part of his life, Andrea Schiavone 
Pin painting oil subjects for the 


And to snch a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RUBINI. 
It was said of the French grande armée, that 





every soldier carried in his knapsack a field- 


marshal’s baton. It might also be said of some 


choristers, that with the pains taken to develope 


their capacity, many carry splendid fortunes in 
their wind-pipes. 

We can Tahe to a remarkable example. Some 
thirty years ago, in a small town of Italy, called 
Bergamo, there was an opera company in which, 
although the principal singers were, speaking 
musically, no great shakes, the chorus was excel- 
lent. This will not be thought surprising when 
we state that very many of that chorus have since 
become celebrated singers, illustrious musicians, 
or great composers: Donzelli, Crivelli, Leodoro, 
Bianchi, Mari, Dolci, &c., have commenced by 
singing in the chorus of Bergamo, There was, at 
the period we speak of, among others, a young 
man, very poor, very unassuming, and ver 
much respected by his comrades. In Italy the 
chorus are remunerated at a much lower rate 
than in London, and even the orchestra is 
not overpaid; therefore, neither one or the 
other is the sole profession of any individual. In 
Bergamo, the first violin was a bootmaker, and 
his apprentices were, one a clarionette and the 
other a hautbois. Our young man, therefore, 
assisted his very moderate gains as a chorist, by 
the addition of something more substantial from 
his real bread-winning occupation of a journeyman 


tailor. 
On one occasion, as he was assisting Nozari, 


who was then starring it at Bergamo, to try on & 


new pair of trowsers, the singer, after regarding 
him some time attentively, said to him— 

“It seems to me, my lad, that I have seen your 
face before.” z 

“ That is very likely, sir; you may haye seen me 
at the theatre among the chorus.” ~ 

“ What quality of voice have you ?” 

“Nothing remarkable, sir, I 
sol,” 

“ We will try,” said Nozari, going to the piano- 
forte,—“ begin your scale.” 

The chorist obeyed; but on arriving at sol he 
stopped, 

“ Try la—as well as you can ?” 

“Sir, I cannot-——” 

“Cannot—don’t tell me cannot—give the Ju, 
say.” 

“ La, la, la.” 

“ Now the si.” 

“ But, sir P 

“Give me the si, I tell you! or, by my 
soul——” y z 

“ Don’t be angry, sir! Don’t be in a passion, 
and I'll try —La, st ; la, si, do.” 

“ Bravo!” cried Nozari, triumphantly. “ And 
now, my man, I have but one thing to say to you. 
If you choose to take the pains, you may become 
the first tenor in Italy.” 

Nozari was not mistaken: the poor chorister, 
who, to get a miserable living, repaired dilapidated 
unalludables, possesses, at this oy a fortune of 
two hundred thousand pounds, and is known to 
the world as Rvaini. 


can only reach 





Paris.—On Mardi gras, Le Malade Imaginaire 
was acted at the theatre in the Tuileries, with the 
procession and ceremony of the syringes. M. 
Jupréz has been allowed a congé of four months, 
during which, as our modest neighbours inform 
us, having already astonished the Londoners in 
English, he will instruct the public of Berlin how 
to sing in German, M. Borda, the new tenor 
robusto, will commence his début immediately in 
Dupréz’ repertoire, beginning with/that of Gerard in 
La Reine de Chypre. Don Giovanni, and Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia, have been revived at the opera Italien. 
The parts of Leporello and Bartolo being supported 
by Lablache, who formerly acted Don Giovanni 
and Figaro. 

Lucile Grahn is in Brussels. 

James Wallack is acting at New Orleans. 

The name Macaire is not uncommon in France; 
but the odium attached to it by Frederic Lemaitre’s 
personation of the character so called, has at- 
tached to it so much of unpopularity, that there 
have been more than fifty petitions from indi- 
viduals of whom it is the patronymic, to be allowed 
to substitute another in its place. 

It is not true that Mrs, Butler (late Miss Fanny 
Kemble) received £500 for six nights’ perform- 
ance from the manager of the Manchester Theatre 
Royal. The sum agreed upon was £40 per night, 
to act three nights in each week. 





ON DITS. 


That the liberal, intelligent, and high-minded 
director of the Princess’s is coquetting with Mrs. 
F. H. Butler for some performances at his booth 
in Oxford-street. 

That the arrangements between the Covent Gar- 
den Company and Mr. Bunn are broken off, in con- 
sequence of the functions of poet to that theatre 
having been previously entrusted to Signor 
Maggioni. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES.— 
234, Regent-street.—Mr. KILBURN begs tbe favour of 
an inspection of these MINIATURES, which are an IM- 
PORTANT IMPROVEMENT upon the Daguerreotype Por- 
traits. 
The likeness taken by the Photographic process serves 
merely as a sketch for the miniature, which is painted by M. 
Mansion, whose productions on ivory are so celebrated in 








Paris. They have, when finished, all the delicacy of an 
elaborate miniature, with the infallible accuracy of ex- 


nly attainable the Pho! i . Li- 
Esaned by the Fem e by tographic process 
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Just published, the Second Edition, price 5s. coloured, 

HE BOOK OF THE FEET; 

a History of Boots and Shoes. With upwards of 100 
Illustrations on the Fashions of the Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Persians, Grecks, and Romans, and the prevailing style 
throughout Europe during the Middle Ages down to the 
Present Period ; also Hints to Lastmakers, and Remedies 
for Corns, &e. By J. SPARKES HALL, Patent Elastic 
Bootmaker to Her Majesty the Queen, the Queen Dowa 


and the Queen of the Belgians, 
London: SIMPAIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
MB.SLAUDETs DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 
TRAIT ESTABLISHMENT, No. 18, King William 
Street, corner of Adelaide Street, West Strand. 
** A Daguerreotype portrait that could truly be pronounced 
a flattering likeness, we certainly never expected to see; 
that phenomenon, however, was presented to us, on recently 
visiting Mr. Claudet’s establishment.”’—Athemeum. 
“In Mr. Claudet’s portraits we no longer see the flat un- 
meaning face, with outline correct, but features confused 
and distorted; scientific adjustment and artistical treatment 


° 


rer, 





| have obviated this, and the productions are now in hither 





| relief, and with the lights and shadows of pature.”” 


Literary 
Gazette. 


“* Mr. Claudet is enabled to modify various effects of light 
and shade on the face, by this means displaying the features 
in their natural relief; the figure is also taken in its proper 
We confess we had no 


position, instead of being inverted. 
idea of the possibility of producing anything so artistic and 
elegant on a metal plate.”—Art Union. 

Mr. Claudet’s establishment is open daily. 


Just Published. 


HE LONDON ART UNION ANNUAL! 
‘or 1847. Containing 265 Engravings from Paintings 


by British Artists, with descriptive Letter-press. 


£ . 

Small Paper, Crimson Cloth, gilt..... Cocececccce 220 
Large Paper, Proofs, half Morocco, gilt, with 

D@viCe 2c cccccccccccccccescccecesccccccccccce 440 
India Paper, Proofs, (only 25 copies taken) whole 

Morocés, superbly tooled and guilt .......... 212 0 
If the first and second volumes are taken together, 

small paper. ....-.... eecccccccccecs e-ecsscese 313 6 

On First and Second Large Paper, Proofs ...... 9‘? @ 


To show the unanimous approbation this truly national 
publication has received, the publisher begs to annex the 
following reviews :— 


“This elegant folio, the second of the series, consists of 


nicely etched and mezzotinted copies of the pictures chosen 
by the prizeholders in the Art Union of London. The sub- 
jects afford correct ideas of the style of the various painter, 
of the pictures ; they include every variety of composition 
from the dignity of scriptural subjects, to the playful hu- 
mour of every day life ; hence, there is abundant variety 
to please the most fastidious taste. They are very judici- 
ously grouped, and the work is altogether produced iny 
highly tasteful style. The volume is splendidly bound, and 
will prove a seasonable and superb present for the drawing- 
room table.—Jl/ustrated London News. . 
“This volume is undoubtedly an improvement on its pre- 
decessor. The engraver has given more attention to his 
work—a work of great and continuous labour; and it must 
be udmitted, that these memoranda of a gallery are highly 
nteresting, and among the prints are many that possess con- 
siderable attraction, as well as for the style in which they ara 
executed, as for the agreeable or able treatment of a subject, 
and few publications are calculated to give greater pleasure,” 
—Art Union Journal. 
R. A. SPRIGG, Library of Fine Arts, 166, Great Russell 
Street, Bedford Square, London. 


TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, &e. 
ERMANENT DRAWING CHALK 
(in Cedar) in various colours. 

E. WOLFF and SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs 
that they have, by the introduction of great improvements 
in their CRETA L-EVIS, enabled it to be used the same 
as the ordinary pencil, and effects can now be produced 
equal to water-colour drawings, without the use of water or 
any other fluid, the various colours blended together with 
perfect harmony, beauty, and richness. It can be cut to a 
fine point, and is thus capable of giving a very delicate 
outline. For sketching from nature, the great advantages 
resulting from the adoption of the CRETA LAVIS must 
be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, brushes, 
&c., all the various tints can be obtained with a truthful- 
ness that cannot be surpassed: thus superseding every 
other method in general use, 

The CRETA L2VIS may be had of all respectable Sta- 
tioners, and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :— 
Leather box, containing a set of 12 78. each, 

Do 


\. do. 18 .. 108, do. 

Do. do, 24... 14s, do, 
Do. do. $6 .. 2is. do. 

In sets as above, without box, at .. 6s. per doz. 
Lake and Cobalt .... ......+.+++ 128. per doz. 


*,* May be had also in Crayons without Cedar, in sets 
as above, at 6s. y dozen, box included. 

WOLFF and SON beg to recommend their newly-in- 
vented SK ETCHING PENCILS, or PERMANENT BLACK 
CHALK. 

B B very Black, for foreground; H B Middle Tint; N 
Neutral Tint, for distance, 6s per dozen. 

These Pencils are liarly adapted for sketching Heads 
and Landscapes, and are capable of producing a beautiful 
effect with very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, 
the drawings may be transmitted without fear of injury 

Manufactory, 23, Spitalfields, London. 
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OTICE.—The following are the only Works 
published for the Decorative Art Society, by F. CALDER, 
199, Oxford Street, and SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, Sta 
tioner’s Court, London 
\ PAPER ON DESIGN, Second Edition, Price 6d. 
A PAPER ON ELIZABETHIAN FURNITURE, Second 
Edition, Gd. 


And, just issued, 
ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS AND 


PRANSACTIONS, 
during the Years 1844 and 1845, Price Half-a-Crown. 


bh. C. LAUGHER, Hon, See 
17, Sussex Place, Kensington. 
| 
| 
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S OCIET A I 
PRESIDENT. 
HRA. PRINCE ALBERT, D.C.L., P.R.S., &e. 

1, PREMIUMS for Works of Merit in DECORATIVE 
\RT and MANUFACTURES to be delivered on or before 
the 5th of May 1847.—A List of the subjects for which Pre- 
miuims amounting to 200 Guineas, with 40 Medals, are offered 
will be sent by post to all persons who furnish their names to 
the Soclety’s House, John-street, Adelphi, London. 

2. An EXHIBITION of Select Specimens of RECENT 
| BRITISH MANUFACTURES is about to be opened in the 
Society’s House. Cards of free admission may be obtained 
from Members, or the Secretary. 

3. NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH! ART to be 
formed by public voluntary contribution. Details of this 
plan may be had on application as above directed. The 
EXHIBITION OF PICTURES in aid of thls object will 
tuke place in June. 


K LOCUTION.—MRS. BUTLER, 
‘4 widow of the late celebrated Tragedian and Lecturer, 
Samuel Butler, receives Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate 
days, for Lessons in Elocution, Shaksperian and Miltonian 
Readings, elegance and grace of deportment for the Bar, 
the Senate, the Pulpit, and the Stage. 

Mrs. BUTLER perfects her Pupils in Twelve Lessons, at 
her residence, 49, Bernard Street, Russell Square, London, 

Mrs. BUTLER also announces her First Dramatic and 
Historical Readings immediately, at the Hanover Square 
Grand Room. 


Lately published, price 5s. s 
HE NEWLEAFE DISCOURSES 
on the Fine Art Architecture; an attempt to talk 
rationally on the subject. By ROBERT KERR, Architeet 

‘* this very remarkable production; so remarkably 
clever, original, and bold, that it cannot fail to excitea 
sensation in the architectural world, both among profes- 
sionals and non-professionals.””"— Art Union. 

‘In secking to elevate the Aur of Architecture, Mr. Kerr 
has entered upon a labour worthy of all the enthusiasm he 
has displayed. To impart new life to the only branch of 
human ingenuity which remains an exception to this con- 
tury in its intellectual advaneement, was an undertaking 
| demanding great judgment and accurate investigation of 
principles. It would be no crime to fail in such an endea- 

vour. To most writers faint glimpses of the trath at Inter- 

vals are all that appear; few seek to remove the obscurity : 
| but the merit of Mr. Kerr’s attempt rests on better grounds 
than priority of effort. He has had an object which demands 
the attention of all who profess the art; and “The Now- 
leafe Discourses” will in a great degree aid in producing 
it.— Builder. 

“Of a certainty Robert Kerr is a bold man, heroically 
intrepid in asserting the dignity and privileges of Architec~ 
ture. He dares to broach doctrines that tend to upset pro- 
fessional dignity and authority, and to clear away without 
the slightest compunction that mass of accumulated prejudices 
—~including blind reverence for antiquity and precedent— 
which has blocked up architecture, and rendered the study 
of it one from which, instead of predominating in it, wsthe- 
tics are almost excluded. Nor let it be supposed that he is 
chiefly a violent and angry declaimer. Quite the contrary; 
he is a person of infinite humour, whose drollery gives 
additional sharpness to his causticity. Accordingly by 
those who have reason to dislike his book it will be consi- 
dered doubly mischievous. Had it been merely an angry 
and dull one, it would have been comparatively harmless; 
whereas now it can hardly fail to attract notice, and to be 
well relished by those who have no interest in supporting 
the prejudices it attacks, the inisconceptions it removes.’’— 
Morning Herald. ; 

“We quite agree with the opinion published by Candidus 
last month (ante p. $28) that the book is clever and enter- 
taining, and the doctrine excellent. We think also that the 
writer has displayed a generous courage in defence of his 
art by boldly—and without respect of persons-—denouncing 
all attempts to degrade it.”"—Civil Engineer and Architect's 
Journal. 

“ Sensible and amusing.”—Spectator. 

“ Somethinglike a sensation has been created in the archi- 
tectural world by this production ;—and to excite anything 
of the kind among so comfortably imperturbable and unim~- 
pressionable a raco as architects for the most part show 
themselves to be, is no every-day achievement. No wonder, 
however, is it that ‘The Newleafe Discourses’ have com- 
manded attention ; for they are at once both popular in 
style and striking in manner. They have humour, both 
serious and comic; the latter expanding occasionally into 
what will be considered very broad humour indeed,— 
wherein the writer has allowed himself more than due 
latitude of representation. * * * Apart from the writer's 
views and theory, his book is not a little remarkable as a 
literary production.”—Athenaum, 

“A work which has attracted considerable attention.”— 
Speech from the Chair, R.I.B.A. 


London; WEALBE, High Holborn. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Established for the purpose of rendering a more perfect performance of the Lyric Drama than has hitherto been attained in this country. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. BEALE. 


The nobility, gentry, and patrons of music are respectfully informed that the Royal Italian Opera will open the first week in April. It is proposed 
to produce, in the course of the season, some of the established works of Cimarosa, Mosart, Rossini, Meyerbeer, and others of the more modern Italian 
school, including operas by Bellini, Donizetti, Mercadante, and Verdi, on a scale of the utmost perfection in every department; to which intent the 
management has assembled a company embracing the greatest and most varied talent in Europe. 


PRIMI SOPRANI. 


Madame GRIST and Madame PERSIANI (her first appearance in London for three years), Madame RONCONT and Madile. STEFFANONT (of 
the Theatre La Scala, in Milan, her first appearance in this country). 


CONTRALTI. 


Signora ALBONI (of the Theatra La Scala, Milan, and of the Imperial Theatre in Vienna, her first appearance in this country), and Madlle. 


CORBARL 
TENORLI. 


Signor MARIO, Signor SALVATOR LAVIA (of the Imperial Theatre of St. Petersburgh, his first appearance in this country), Signor TULLI 
of the ‘Theatre San Carlo in Naples, his first appearance in this country), and Signor SALVI (of the Theatra La Scala in Milan, and of the Imperial 
Theatres in Vienna and St. Petersburgh, his first appearance on the Italian stage in England). 


PRIMI BASSI BARITONI. 
Signor TAMBURINI and Signor GIORGIO RONCONI. 


PRIMI BASSI PROFONDI. 


Signor MARINI (of the Theatres San Carlo, Naples, La Scala, Milan, and the Imperial Theatre, Vienna, his first appearance in this country), Signor 
ANGELO ALBA (of the Theatre Royal, Madrid, his first appearance in this country), and Signor POLONINI (of the Imperial Theatre, Vienna, his 


first appearance in this country). 
PRIMI BASSI COMICI, 


Signor PIETRO LEY (of the Theatre Royal, Madrid, his first appearance in this country), and Signor AGOSTINO ROVERE (of the Theatres Royal, 
Naples, Milan, Vienna, and St. Petersburgh, his first appearance in this country). 

Secoxpe Donne,—Madame Antonietta Mollidori (of the Theatre La Scala in Milan), Madile. Amalia Linari, Madlle. Luigina Bellini. 

Spconpo Trxore.—Signor Emmanuele Slano (of the Theatre San Carlo in Naples). 

Director of the Music, Composer, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA, 


A POWERFUL AND NUMEROUS CHORUS, 
of chosen and experienced Singers will complete the Vocal Department. 
Chorus Master, Signor Bonconsiglio. Promptor, Signor Monterasi. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


formed of artistes possessing the highest executive powers, will comprise among its members the following distinguished professors, viz.:—First Violins: 
Messrs. Sainton, IH. Blagrove, Dando, Willy, Griesbach, Watkins, Case, Thirlwall, Thomas, Mellon, Patey, Zerbini, Browne, Goffrie, Hill. Second 
Violins: Messrs, Ella, Newsham, W. ‘Thomas, Payton, H. Westrop, H. Griesbach, Jay, Perry, Marshall, W. Blagrove, Betts, Kelly, Bort, Wilkins, 
‘Tenors: Messrs. Moralt, Hill, Alsept, Lyon, Glanville, ‘Thomson, Hann, Westlake, Trust, R. aaseee, Violoncellos: Messrs. Lindley, Lucas, Hatton, 
lavenu. Philips, Hancock, Hausmann, W. Loder, Goodban, Guest. Double Basses: Messrs, Anfossi, Howell, Casolani, Griffiths, Severn, C, Pratten, 
Campanile, Castell, Vaudrelan. Harp: Mr. E. Perry. Flutes: Messrs. Ribas, De Folly. Oboes: Messrs. Barrett, Nicholson. Clarionets: Messrs. Lazarus, 
Loosé. Bassoons: Messrs. Baumann, Keating. Horns: Messrs. Platt, Jarrett, Harper, Rae. Ophicleide: M. Prospere. ‘Trumpets: Messrs. T. 
Harper, Handley. Trombones: Messrs. Cioffi, Smithies, Healey. Drums: Mr. Chipp. ‘Triangle: Mr. Seymour. Bass Drum: Mr. Horton. The 
Military Band of the Coldstream Guards will be under the direction of Mr. GODFREY. 


AN ORGAN, 


of extensive compass, has been expressly erected in the Theatre by Messrs. Flight and Son, The Scenery by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin. Poet and 
Translator of the Libretti, Signor Maggioni, VPremiére Artiste Costumiere, Mrs, E. Bailey. 


THE BALLET, 
of a brilliant and costly character, will close the performance of the evening, and no divertissement will be suffered between the acts of operas. The 
Director has the pleasure to announce that he has conluded an engagement with Mademoiselle FANNY ELSSLER; and during the season the following 
eminent danseuses will appear: ~ Premieres Danseuses: Mdlle. DUMILATRE (of the Grand Opera, Paris), and Mdlle. PLUNKETT (of the Grand 
Upera, Paris), Mdile, BERTIN (of the Imperial ‘Theatre, Vienna, her first appearance in this country), Mdlle. NEODOT (of the Theatre Royal, Madrid), 
Mdlle. MARIETTA BADERNA (of the Theatre La Seala, Milan), and Malte. FUOCO (of the Académie Royal de Paris). Mons. PETIPA (of the 
Grand Opera, Paris), Mons GON'TIE (of the Theatre Royal, Madrid), Mons. Ferdinando Croce, Mons. DELFERIER (of the Grand Opera, Paris), 
and Mons. AUGUSTE MABILLE (of the Grand Opera, Paris), Mdlle. Auriol, Mdlle. De Melisse, Mdlle. Celeste Stephan, Mdlle. Delechaux, Madlle. 
Levallois, Mdile. Duval, Mdlle. Rita Pereda, Mdile. Arnal, Mdlle. Anna Monroy, Miss Genge, Miss Hartley, Miss Barnett, Miss Kendall, Miss Rose Cohen, 
Miss Laura Maurice, Miss Chester, Miss Marsten, Miss L. Paris, Miss C. Paris, Miss Maskell, Miss Lee, Miss Kirby, Miss FE. Clair, Miss Brown, 
Miss R. Wright, MissClifford, Miss Ward, with a numerous body of Coryphées and Figurantes. Maitres des Ballets: Mons. ALBERT (of the Grand 


Opera Paris), and Mons, BLASIS (of the Theatre La Scala, Milan). Leader of the Ballet: Mr. Alfred Mellon, Regiseur de la Danse: Mr. O'Bryan, 
Composer: Signor Alessandro Curmi (of the San Carlo Theatre, Naples). 


THE THEATRE. 

To render the Interior at once commodious, elegant, and comfortable, it has been entirely reconstructed and decorated under the immediate decoration 
and after designs of B. ALBANO, Esq., C.E., with every attention directed to its proper ventilation. ‘The Decorations have been executed by Mr. 
Ponsonby. ‘The Management has happily secured the artistic skill of Signori Ferri and Verardi (of the Théatre Italien, in Paris), to embellish the 
ceiling and to prepare a New Drop Scene. The approaches to the theatre will be found improved, by a carriage way being formed immediately under 
the Portico in Bow-street, whereby parties can leave or enter their carriages without exposure to the weather; and by increased facilities for ingress and 
egress. ‘The Refreshment Room will be under the superintendence of Mr. J. G. Watson. 

Tickets, Stalls, or Boxes, for the night or season, to be obtained at the Box-office, Bow-street; and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, 201, Regent- 
strect, Also at Messrs. Andrews, Ebers, Hookham, Leader, Mitchell, Ollivier, Bond-street ; Bailey, Regent-street; and Mr. Sams, St. James’s-street. 
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